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LITERATURE. 


THE LAST DAYS OF MARY STUART. 


“Marie Stuart: son proces et son exécution, 

|. @aprés le Journal inédit de Bourgoing. 
Par M. R. Chantelauze. (Paris: E. Plon 
& Cie., 1876.) 


“Turre was found at Cluny some four years 
‘since a manuscript of the sixteenth century 
‘which there is every reason to believe is the 
‘Journal of Bourgoing, physician to Mary 
‘Queen of Scots during the latter years of 
‘her life. As her cousin, Claude de Guise, 
s abbot of the Benedictine monastery 
of Cluny at the time of her execution, the 
journal is supposed to have been deposited 
there, and to have found its way into private 
hands during the revolution of 1793. It 
‘ontains a narrative of the last seven months 
of Mary’s life—namely, from the arrest of 
her secretaries at Chartley, on the charge of 
eir complicity with Babington, until her 
xecution at Fotheringay. As she was kept 
aclose prisoner during the whole of this 
ime, and we know nothing of her except 
Pwhat her keepers have thought fit to tell, 
the Journal of Bourgoing throws much new 
and interesting light on the latter days of 
Her unhappy life. M. Chantelauze, into 
Whose hands the manuscript has fortunately 
Mallen, is singularly well informed on the 
much-debated subject of Mary’s history, and 
Te has not only as a preface to the Journal 
‘Presented his readers with a clear and con- 
tise account of the Babington plot, but has 
diligently compared the narrative of Bour- 
Boing with every existing contemporary 
Mdocument. By a singular coincidence, about 
the very time of the discovery of Bour- 
Qoing’s Journal the letter-books of Sir 
Amias Paulet were given to the public, and 
‘tlthough Bourgoing was evidently a warm 
partisan of the Scottish Queen, and Paulet 
/was one of her worst enemies, they mutu- 
ally corroborate each other in a variety of 
Material points. But as Bourgoing was in 
constant attendance upon the Queen he had 
Much better opportunities for observation 
‘than Paulet, and as he kept a continuous 
Marrative during the last seven months of 
her imprisonment he supplies us with much 
Interesting information which is nowhere 
| @lse to be found. 
_ The Journal commences with an account 
‘of the removal of Mary from Chartley to 
‘Tixall and the arrest of her secretaries, Nau 
and Curle. The circumstances are well 
known. She was invited by Paulet to 
tccompany him to see a buck-hunt in Sir 
Valter Aston’s park, which was a few miles 
distant from Chartley; but instead of wit- 





nessing a buck-hunt, she saw her two 
secretaries, whom she was never allowed to 
see again, arrested and hurried away to Lon- 
don, while she herself was kept a close 
prisoner at Tixall until all her papers at 
Chartley had been seized and carried off. 

All these incidents are fully described in 
Paulet’s correspondence, but we have now 
for the first time a description of the journey 
to Fotheringay. Mary, it appears, was 
apprehensive lest she should be attacked 
and slain under some pretext or other before 
she reached her destination. She rode in 
the coach which had been furnished to her 
by the French ambassador, and she sat, 
Bourgoing says, with her back to the horses, 
that she might more readily communicate 
with her coachman, and also that she might 
keep an eye on those who followed behind. 
Thomas Gorge, who had been employed by 
Walsingham to arrest Mary’s secretaries, 
rode by her side, and he had under his 
orders 200 horsemen, all armed, one half 
of whom kept in front and one half in 
the rear of the royal captive. At Burton, 
where they stopped the first night, Gorge 
requested an interview with her, and made 
an earnest attempt, no doubt in pursuance 
of his orders, to draw from her a confession 
of her guilt. It is a circumstance strongly 
indicative of the weakness of their proofs 
against Mary that Elizabeth and her Minis- 
ters should again and again have sought to 
induce her to criminate herself. But these 
attempts invariably failed. In her interview 
with Gorge,which is described at length in the 
Journal before us, she avowed that in theutterly 
helpless condition to which she was reduced 
—heing abandoned even by her son, who 
had made a separate treaty with Elizabeth— 
she had sought the intervention of foreign 
princes on her behalf. But she solemnly 
denied that she had ever directly or in- 
directly sought the life of the English Queen 
(Journal, pp. 491, 492). We may add that, 
from first to last, this was the substance of 
Mary’s defence in answer to her alleged 
complicity in the Babington plot. 

Mary reached Fotheringay on September 
25, 1586, and some days after her arrival 
her keeper, Sir Amias Paulet, sent to say that 
he wished to say “five or six words” to 
her—his usual custom, says Bourgoing, 
when he had anything unpleasant to com- 
municate. On the present occasion Paulet 
informed his prisoner that his mistress had 
heard with great pain of her crime, and 
that she was about to send certain lords 
and counsellors to Fotheringay to inquire 
into the matter. He earnestly advised her, 
therefore, as the case was so clear, to make 
a full confession, and ask pardon of her 
Majesty. 

Mary, says the Journal, replied with a 
smile that they seemed to treat her as they 
treat little children when they have been 
guilty of some misconduct. She evidently 
saw that it was the object of her enemies to 
extort some admission from her that might 
justify her execution. Paulet insisted that 
the case was so clearly proved that it was in 
vain for her to deny it. But he succeeded 
no better than Gorge; and he finally took 
his leave, saying that he would communicate 
her answer to Elizabeth, by whose orders he 
had no doubt sought the interview. 





These incidents are now made public for 
the first time. But the chief value of the 
Journal of Bourgoing is the account which 
it contains of the trial at Fotheringay. Our 
only sources of information respecting it 
have hitherto been Camden, the State Trials 
by Howell, and the Hardwicke Papers. But 
the Journal before us contains a much fuller 
narrative than any of these well-known 
authorities. It furnishes a variety of details 
that are not to be found elsewhere, and it 
contains many of Mary’s speeches which are 
either omitted or much curtailed in Camden 
and Howell. The Journal agrees with them 
that Mary at first flatly refused to appear 
before Elizabeth’s commissioners, but that 
she was finally induced to do so by the 
plausible but deceptive arguments of Sir 
Christopher Hatton. Bourgoing says that 
she spent the night before the trial in great 
perplexity, but she finally determined to 
appear, lest her refusal might be taken as a 
confession of her guilt. He himself attended 
her, along with Melvill, the Master of her 
Household, and four of her ladies. Renée 
Beauregard, the only French gentlewoman 
who accompanied her to Fotheringay, carried 
her train, and Gillis Mowbray, Jane Ken- 
nedy, and Elizabeth Curle followed, and 
took their places immediately behind the 
Queen. 

The only piece of evidence produced 
against Mary to connect her with the con- 
spiracy against Elizabeth was an intercepted 
letter alleged to have been addressed to 
Babington, who, along with his accomplices, 
had been by this time put todeath. If Mary 
wrote this letter, she was unquestionably 
guilty. But the presumption is strong, if not 
irresistible, that it had been interpolated by 
the agents of Walsingham. The letter itself, 
which was originally in cipher, was not pro- 
duced; nor was it stated at the trial by 
whom it had been deciphered. But we now 
know from the papers in the Record Office 
that the decipherer was the notorious Thomas 
Phillips, or Phellips, who by his own con- 
fession was an adept in the art of forgery 
as well as in that of deciphering. It is 
essential to note what Mary said when this 
letter was produced. According to the report 
in the State Trials and in Camden she 
said that “she knew not Babington ; that 
she never received any letters from him, 
nor wrote any to him.” But in the Hard- 
wicke Papers we have a very different answer. 
According to them she said she had received 
“no such letter” from Babington, and had 
“ written no such letter to him.” When we 
turn to the Journal before us we find pre- 
cisely the same language :—‘‘ Sa majesté 
desnia tout a plat d’avoir jamais veu 
telles lettres ny receu” (p. 523). She 
plainly meant that her correspondence had 
been tampered with, and she charged Wal- 
singham to his face with having plotted both 
against her life and that of her son (Journal, 
p. 523). 

Mary was not aware that by the then 
existing law (13 Eliz.) she could not be 
found guilty of high treason upon written 
evidence alone; nor did any one of her six- 
and-thirty judges think fit to inform her of 
this essential fact. But we now learn for 
the first time that when the alleged deposi- 
tions of her two secretaries were produced 
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she stated that the signature of Nau did not 
appear to be genuine, and that it was not 
written in his ordinary hand (Journal, 
p. 526). As Nau was rever examined in 
her presence, this statement throws addi- 
tional suspicion on the whole proceedings. 

Nothing could be more irregular than the 
mode in which the trial was conducted, if 
trial it could be called. The Lord Chan- 
cellor Bromley, the Queen’s Serjeant, the 
Lord Treasurer, the Vice-Chamberlain Hat- 
ton, all took part indiscriminately in the 
proceedings, and all were alike eager to 
hunt to death the hapless Queen :— 

“Ter Majesty,” says the Journal, “ replied now 
to one, now to another, without any kind of order. 
For their sole object was to persuade the Lords 
that she was guilty, addressing always them, and 
no one asking a question on her behalf. So that 
the poor Princess said when she returned to her 
chamber that she was reminded, if she might 
venture on the comparison, of the Passion of our 
Lord and the clamour of his adversaries, ‘ tolle, 
tolle, crucifige’ She added that she saw the Lords 
were not all hostile, but that those who were 
favourable to her dared not avow their opinions ” 
(p. 518). 

On the second day, for the solemn farce 
lasted two whole days, Lord Burghley took 
upon himself the entire conduct of the 
trial. In the report published by his autho- 


rity in the State Trials all his speeches are 
given in full and in the first person, while 
those of Mary are given in the third, as being 
comparatively unimportant. Butin the Jour- 
nal we have Mary’s speeches reported in full, 
and it is easy to perceive why Burghley should 
have thought fit to curtail some, and wholly 


to suppress others. When taxed with as- 
piring to the English Crown she said she 
had never sought to deprive her sister of 
her just right; she only claimed, as her 
next heir, to be the second person in the 
realm; that she was the daughter of 
James V. of Scotland, and great-grand- 
daughter of Henry VII., and that of the 
rights she derived through them she could 
be deprived by no law and no tribunal in 
the world; that it was on this account 
that her enemies, some of whom she was pre- 
pared to name, had sought her life, but that 
God in his infinite goodness had hitherto pre- 
served her. Again, when allusion was made 
to her religion, she said that they knew well 
that in her own kingdom of Scotland she 
had never molested any one on account of 
his religion; she had even been censured 
for the toleration and clemency she had 
displayed, which, rendering her subjects 
turbulent and rebellions, had been the 
cause of her ruin; but that they had had 
good cause to rue the day when they ex- 
changed her mild rule for the tyranny of 
Morton; that after his death their condition 
was in no way improved, for they were 
governed by a faction in the pay of England 
and traitors to their country (p. 533). It is 
easy to perceive why these and numerous 
other passages are only to be found in the 
Journal of Bourgoing. 

As she was retiring on the second day she 
had to pass the table at which the lawyers 
sat, and turning to them with a cheerful 
countenance she made them the following 
farewell speech: ‘Gentlemen, you have 
treated somewhat rudely a person who is 
but little skilled in your laws of chicane. 





But God forgive you, and God forbid that I 
should have anything more to do with you.” 
The men of law, according to the Journal, 
exchanged smiling glances as Mary uttered 
these parting words, and thus the trial came 
to a close (p. 539). There is, or recently 
was, in the Bodleian an English contempo- 
rary manuscript which attributes words of a 
similar kind to Mary, but the author is un- 
known. 

We learn from the Journal that after the 
trial another serious attempt was made to 
extort from Mary a confession of her guilt, 
but without effect (p. 543). Much of her 
time was now spent in reading English 
History, which she observed to Sir Amias 
Paulet was filled with scenes of blood. 
And when, a few weeks before her execu- 
tion, she was deprived of the services both 
of her almoner and of the Master of her 
Household, Melvill, she said she was re- 
minded of the fate of Richard II., who 
was deprived one by one of his attendants 
before his murder. 

The Journal extends to upwards of a hun- 
dred closely printed pages ; and, assuming it 
to be genuine, we congratulate M. Chante- 
lauze as well on his interesting discovery as 
on the satisfactory manner in which he has 
presented it to the public. Joun Hosack. 








Pearls of the Pacific. By J. W. Boddam- 
Whetham. (London: Hurst & Blackett, 
1876.) 


Pearls of the Pacific, being interpreted, 
only means an account of a short visit 
to the Sandwich and Fiji Islands, with 
some of the intervening groups. It is “ by 
the author of Western Wanderings,” who 
must, therefore, we fear, be addicted to 
alliteration. It is useless to argue on a 
question of taste ; still we confess to an in- 
stinctive misgiving about that of all persons 
who use such “conceits,” from Fluellen 
downwards. But, having said thus much, we 
hasten to acquit our author of any grievous 
offences under this head. We regret, how- 
ever, to find him too much given to little 
observations of a would-be funny but rather 
pointless order, which, even if passable in 
conversation, are Hardly so as litera scripta. 
Some of them, perhaps, only mark the true 
British fear of being thought capable of any 
deep emotion, ard perhaps a like fear of 
becoming pedantic leads him sometimes to 
use expressions hardly up to the level even 
of modern conversation. This is a pity in 
one who can on occasion express himself 
gracefully and well. He is, perhaps, too dis- 
trustful of his own powers, for he has 
“often envied the graphic powers of a certain 
author, of whom a lady once said to me, 
after reading a book of travels by him, ‘ It 
is so interesting that I really once or twice 
felt quite home-sick!’”’ He does not affect 
to go much below the surface of things, 
and thus treats sometimes of matters with 
which we are already sufficiently familiar. 
We have long ago had enough of the life on 
board a passenger ship: the quarrelling, 
dreaming, and flirting, the moonlight nights, 
and the phosphorescent sea. The only 
novelty is that in the piece of pork with 
which the shark’s hook was baited a 
charge of dynamite was inserted; the re- 





sult recalling the discharge of “ vril” in the 
Coming Race. The same agent is em- 
ployed with great but wasteful effect 
among the shoals of fish in the harbour of 
Levuka, Fiji. The author describes the 
great land-crab, which lives on cocoa-nuts 
making its nest of the fibres, but he is 
mistaken in supposing it peculiar to that 
part of the Pacific, as it is at all events 
found in the Seychelles and in the Chagos 
Islands. That it climbs the trees and 
gathers the nuts has been disputed; but 
we hardly care to question the powers of a 
crab which can “dash a man to pieces ”’ 
with a blow of itsclaw! A very straage 
phenomenon, vouched for by the author, is 
‘‘a herd of cattle with the peculiarity of 
loose swinging horns, which resembled the 
immense ear-rings so fashionable a few years 
ago.” 

He had the good fortune to be present at 
Honolula during the faneral of King 
Lunalilo and the election of his successor. 
The funeral was a picturesque combination 
of Christian rites grafted on national cus- 
toms, with remains of the old superstitions. 
It lasted through the night, but was a tame 
affair compared with the horrible saturnalia 
which marked such events in former times. 
The author’s descriptions of the luxuriant 
beauty of woodland and coast scenery, and 
of the desolate regions where volcanic action 
is seen on a grander scale than anywhere 
else in the world, are well written, and in 
good taste when not marred by a misplaced 
jocosity. 

He lies under some disadvantage in travers- 
ing the ground so recently occupied by Miss 
Bird. It is not given to every man to 
carry away his readers with descriptive 
powers like hers—nor, we may add, to swim 
so many foaming torrents, or ride up and 
down such perpendicular mountains as did 
that enterprising, but withal modest, lady- 
traveller. 

Our author did not appreciate the custom 
of “lomi-lomi,”’ or shampooing, which it is 
a point of hospitality to perform upon a 
guest arriving after a journey. This “ lomi- 
lomi” is alsoemployed by Hawaiian gour- 
mands at a heavy feast, to hasten digestion 
and enable them to return to the attack with 
fresh vigour. It is at least an advance in 
refinement on the old Roman practice. 

The Hawaiians are described as a good- 
natured, happy race, intent on nothing but 
their amusements, into which they throw a 
good deal of energy, being admirable riders 
and swimmers. 
dwindling away. This is attributed, very 
summarily, to that source of so much evil, 
the missionary, who, by forcing on a priwi- 
tive people the unnatural restraints of civil- 
ised life, sapped their vigour and left them 
a prey to disease. But it was at least a 
natural mistake, finding a people equally 
devoid of clothing and of morality, to 
imagine some connexion, and to commence 
reform abeztra. Aesthetically no doubt the 
result is deplorable, and had the early mis- 
sionaries been men of wider culture still more 
serious mistakes might have been avoided. 
It is easy, looking back, to criticise ard 
condemn, but these men were daily called 
on to solve new and difficult questions, which 
they had never studied. Their frequent 
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assumption of lands and power was not 
necessarily wrong. These “ Church lands” 
will not for many a day be a bar to progress, 
while their ‘‘ temporal power” was anyhow 
a great advance in civilisation. It must not 
be forgotten that the present régime, however 
faulty, has within living memory replaced 
cannibalism, human sacrifices, and every 
sort of abomination and tyranny. 

Mr. Boddam-Whetham discusses the origin 
of cannibalism, and attributes it partly to 
scarcity of fuod, which, especially where 
dependence is placed on a single staple, is a 
frequent source of great suffering. Supersti- 
tion, he thinks, may also be a cause, as Fijian 
mothers rub their infants’ lips with the flesh 
ofa dead enemy. It is also a triumph over 
afoe to eat him; one thing only is more 
humiliating, viz., to refuse to eat him; and 
it is a further refinement of insult to cook 
him and then leave him wun-eaten! The 
author believes that our annexation of Fiji 
will, among other advantages, lead to a 
general regulation of the labour - trade 
throughout the Pacific. At the same time 
he believes its abuses to be greatly ex- 
aggerated. The people are starving in 
many places, and willing to emigrate, so that, 
he argues, compulsion was needless. But 
this is something like the argument that 
slaves are never ill-treated, because it is 
against the masters’ interest to do so. 

The white settlers in Fiji are, we are told, 
by no means so black as they are painted ; 
it was a comparatively small knot of rowdies 
who formed the “Government” under the 


late king, and it was high time for some 


Power to interfere in the interest of the 
respectable part of the community, both 
white and native. 

A notable triumph of statesmanship is 
recorded from the Samoan Islands. ‘Tax- 
paying is there actually a matter of rejoicing 
and festivity; a grand holiday is held, and 
free-will offerings even are sometimes added 
to the legal payment! And a new remedy 
for sleeplessness—a snake, imprisoned in a 
hollow bamboo, is placed under the pillow, 
and the hissing sound emitted is said to be 
highly soporific. Courts TROTTER. 








Analysis of Retigious Belief. By the late 
Viscount Amberley. (London: Triibner 
& Co., 1876.) 


(Second Notice.) 


Wirn the fifth chapter of the first book, 
and the 190th page of the first volume, we 
enter on the largest section of the work—a 
summary account of the founders of his- 
torical religions, and the contents and 
character of sacred books. With regard to 
both we have some judicious general re- 
marks. We are told that “ prophets” always 
represent themselves as organs of a higher 
power, even when their message is as homely 
and naturalistic as that of Confucius, that 
the authority of the community they found 
is always conceived as subordinate to theirs, 
and that it is impossible for their followers 
to attribute io them a purely human per- 


- Sonality. We are told that all sacred books 


are liable to be made the subjects of strained 
exegesis, that they are invested with a trans- 


eendental authority, that the mere act of 








reading or hearing them is commonly re- 
garded as meritorious, and that, lastly, their 
literary merit and attractiveness are seldom 
or never on a level with their authority. 
This is what might be expected: literary 
merit and attractiveness appeal to the 
“natural man;” a sacred literature estab- 
lishes itself at a time when there is unusual 
interest in “ the things of the spirit.”” At 
the same time it is to be remembered that 
sacred books differ very much as to their 
literary rank: some of the Hebrew and 
some of the Christian are to be placed on 
purely literary grounds among the classics 
of the world, and the sacred books of China 
are, to judge by the specimens of both 
hitherto translated, decidedly superior to 
the mass of Chinese literature. On the other 
hand, the best of the Iranian, and perhaps of 
the Arabic literature of Islam, is decidedly 
superior to the Koran, and the best parts of 
the Hindu epics and of the drama of the 
golden age have more literary interest than 
the Veda. 

It is rather singular that neither Moses 
nor Abraham figures among the founders of 
religions ; Abraham the writer might con- 
sistently refuse to recognise as an historical 
person, though it may be doubted whether 
the historical existence of Zarathustra is 
much better attested, and the latest investi- 
gations make the whole of Buddha’s 
biography extremely problematical; but 
Moses is certainly historical, and upon the 
most sceptical hypothesis better known than 
Zarathustra, not to mention Laotze. Of 
course it would have been difficult to treat 
of Moses without coming to some decision 
on the criticism of the Pentateuch, which 
the writer naturally wished to avoid, as he 
was aware that it is hardly in a state to invite 
theadhesion of laymen to any particular view. 
On the same principle, he declines all mytho- 
logical enquiries, and refers us to Cox’s Mytho- 
logy of the Aryan Nations; and here too the 
omission tells very much on the complete- 
ness of the work. In fact there is a point of 
view from which the whole laborious book 
is little better than a missbegriff. All civi- 
lised people are brought up to practise a 
certain religion, and to live under certain 
laws; it has not yet occurred to anybody to 
go through a course of comparative politics 
before deciding to obey the laws under 
which he was born: if his experience of 
them lead him to wish for a change, he pro- 
poses or supports the change he desires, and 
it is admitted that he is in his right, though 
he is expected to admit that, ceteris paribus, 
those who have an extensive acquaintance 
with other institutions are likely to be better 
judges of the changes proposed; but after 
all, the study of comparative politics has 
only a speculative interest. Perhaps the 
reason that so many people now-a-days are 
inclined to take more than a speculative in- 
terest in the study of comparative religion, 
is that they hardly feel that religion in 
any shape is altogether practical. Still we 
feel at every point how premature a com- 
prehensive treatise on comparative religion 
is. For instance, it is clear that to a 
Chinese Mencius represents a substantial 
advance upon Confucius, but in the present 
state of Sinology the difference is hardly 
visible in Europe, and how until we are 








better informed can we tell whether the 
religion of the Mandarins was capable of 
real progress ? Again, is Ahura Mazda one 
of the Asuras who are devils in Hindostan ? 
If so, it is obvious that a tolerably complete 
knowledge of the difference between the 
climate of Bactria and that of the Punjaub 
and the north-west provinces three or four 
thousand years ago is needed to explain why 
the same personifications of natural powers 
are hateful in one region and adorable in 
another. Why, again, did the Mazda-wor- 
shippers take to tilling the ground at a time 
when the Deva-worshippers still clave to 
cattle-breeding and cattle-lifting? Why 
was Mitra alone of the Vedic deities retained 
with Homa as an object of worship in Iran? 
How much of the Avesta refers to the trials 
of the Mazda-worshippers at the time of the 
first separation ? how much to the trials of 
the time which preceded the conquest of the 
snake-worshippers of Media, and of the 
idols of the Euphrates under Cyrus and 
Darius Hystaspes? How can we judge the 
Zend religion till we know? No doubt it 
will be long before we know: at present we 
have hardly got beyond the alphabet of 
mythology ; we do not even know whether 
the heroes of nature-myths are personifica- 
tions of natural objects or of natural pro- 
cesses, nor how much of floating fable has 
gathered round actual men and women who 
towered in their day above the herd as 
floating clouds gather round high mountains; 
and we hasten, and Lord Amberley among 
the foremost, to darken counsel by words 
without knowledge, and as soon as we 
decide to disbelieve most of the stories 
about a legendary hero or heroine, instead 
of saying so simply we call them mythical, 
aud imply that they never lived. Consider- 
ing how many fables are told of Charlemagne 
and St. Gregory the Great, it is probable 
that the fables told of Arthur and Vis- 
wamitra are really the measure of their 
historical greatness. 

Lord Amberley succeeds better when he 
comes to deal witb religions which are better 
known. ‘The appreciation of Mohammed is 
very well balanced, generous, succinct, and 
just, in spite of one grave omission: it is 
clear that Mohammed, like Buddha, repu- 
diated all miraculous powers: it can hardly 
be disputed (Lord Amberley fully admits it) 
that the Founder of Christianity habitually 
appealed to His miracles, while rebuking 
the demand for them: from every point of 
view the contrast deserves discussion. The 
treatment of the synoptic miracles is one of 
the best parts of the book. The writer does 
not allow himself to trifle with abstrac- 
tions, but works out the rationalist thesis 
in a concrete, sensible way. According to 
him, there were many people whose over- 
strained, nervous condition resulted in mad- 
ness or simulated other disorders to which 
a great spiritual teacher would naturally be 
able to give at least temporary relief, and 
he very fairly lays stress on the fact that 
the upper classes ignored the excitement of 
the uneducated, with its real basis if it 
had any, and whenever they were roused 
to attention demanded a ‘'sign,”’ ¢.c., @ 
wonder announced beforehand. He is aware 
that the miracles of the Fourth Gospel will 
hardly yield to such solvents ; upon the tra- 
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ditional theory of its origin they may very 
well have been selected to show that the 
magicians of Ephesus could not do so with 
their enchantments ; but he rests his rejec- 
tion of the Fourth Gospel exclusively upon 
the arguments rejected in Germany until 
they were reinforced by Baur. In fact, all 
his evangelical criticism is superficial, and 
not on a level with the latest re- 
searches. Whatever may be said of the 
first two synoptics, the third is in no 
intelligible sense an anonymous impersonal 
compilation ; he has no sense of the weight 
of opinion counter to which he drifts to- 
wards the assumption that the second syn- 
optic is the most primitive form of the tra- 
dition, and it has never occurred to him that 
when we have the opportunity of comparing 
perfectly authentic narratives of the same 
event it is generally found that the later add 
something to the earlier. 

When we have made allowance for this, 
and for the point of view of a writer who can 
estimate the comparative excellence of Con- 
fucius, Buddha, and Jesus, Lord Amberley’s 
Christology repays study. Afterall there is 
much more to be learnt from the Gospels than 
from what has been written about them, and 
Lord Amberley had read them diligently 
with an open mind. He gives the true un- 
sophisticated account of the Kingdom of 
Heaven as a thorough change in the visible 
order of things, though he does not give 
quite their due weight to the parables where 
this change is represented as manifesting 
itself at first, and that gradually, in the 
spiritual order. He is right, too, in calling 
attention to the strong prima facie contrast 
between the tone in which the Scribes and 
Pharisees are denounced and the precept of 
universal love, though few readers will ac- 
cept his explanation of the contrast as simply 
a degrading inconsistency. He is probably 
wrong in thinking that the conflict be- 
tween Jesus and the Pharisees turned 
in the first instance upon His claim to be 
Messiah ; it turned so far as we can see 
chiefly upon His resistance to some new 
obligations about the Sabbath and ablutions 
which the Pharisees were then in process of 
imposing, for though His claim to forgive 
sins startled them, they did not interpret 
this as an assertion of Messiahship. In fact, 
this claim was systematically kept in the 
background till after the confession of Peter, 
and probably was more offensive and alarm- 
ing to the Temple aristocracy than to the 
Pharisees. Though the writer assumes a 
solidarity which did not exist between the 
two sections of the enemies of Jesus, his 
account of the case for the prosecution is 
instructive, for very few of us yet realise that 
people may be detestably wrong and still 
have a good deal to say for themselves and 
really think they are in the right. The 
criticism of the narratives of the Resurrec. 
tion is less original, but the psychological 
explanation of the belief in the Resurrection 
and Ascension is very fine, both in feeling 
and expression. It, turns upon the difficulty 
loving mourners always have in believing in 
their loss : as the writer says, it is quite con- 
ceivable that this difficulty should giye rise 
to illusions, but it is hard to see how an 
illusion could last and leave sanity of judg- 
ment unimpaired and the practical efficiency 





of its subjects heightened. There is a curious 
dissertation in the manner of the late Mr. 
Mill upon the limitations under which we 
may give a qualified acceptance to the 
morality of the Sermon on the Mount, which 
intelligent believers will read with a sigh of 
relief. Current morality at its best is one 
thing, and the morality of the Sermon on the 
Mount is another. When good kindly folk, 
anxious to make the best of both worlds, 
cling to the tradition that they are the same, 
that is touching and natural; it is nothing 
short of offensive when theologians who do 
believe in the morality of Confucius and do 
not believe in the morality of the Sermon 
on the Mount profess to reject the “ super- 
natural dogmas ” of the Gospel because they 


| revere its “eternal morality.’’ It is certainly a 


gain to be reminded of the way inwhich Laotze 
anticipates one of the most characteristic 
sides of Christianity by his perception of the 
power of self-abnegation, his attitude of de- 
pendance as a son who can do nothing of 
himself except what he sees the heavenly 
Mother do, and his recognition of the truth 
which, as Lord Amberley points out, is 
well expressed in the Theaetetus, that the 
children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light. Though 
Lord Amberley was not the first to observe 
that Buddha’s passion for universal salvation 
is an anticipation of another side of Christi- 
anity, the observation is quite in place; 
but it is a mistake to cite the noble boast of 
Mencius, that his family affections and suc- 
cess as a teacher more than compensated 
him for his failure as a statesman, as a 
parallel to the rebuke to the disciples for 
striving for the first place. As might be 
expected, great prominence is given to 
the legend of the miraculous concep- 
tion of Buddha, and no doubt orthodox 
theologians will be in a better position when 
they have a scientific theory of that legend 
and of its relation to their own belief. But 
the mere juxtaposition of the two does not 
settle the question as the writer supposes, for 
this reason, if for no other—the Lalita Vistara 
cannot be traced within a century of Buddha; 
the Apocryphal Gospels of the Infancy can be 
plausibly traced within a century of Christ. 
We cannot follow the writer through his 
précis of the sacred books of the world, 
which is enlivened by well-chosen extracts. 
In the Old Testament he follows Ewald, 
and rather gratuitously commits himself to 
Goethe’s clever theory that the Ten Com- 
mandments written on the tables of stone 
are to be sought for in Exodus xxxi. 18, sqq. ; 
the treatment of the Psalms is strangely 
meagre ; and, though the article on St. Paul 
is substantial, there is hardly a word on the 
essential antithesis between the works of the 
law and the righteousness of faith: it is 
characteristic that the writer fears that the 
Apostle carried condescension to the Jews too 
far. The chapters on “The God of Israel” and 
“The God of Christendom” are character- 
istic too ; the standpoint is that of eighteenth- 
century Deism pure and simple, and this is 
really ominous—‘“ the clouds return after the 
rain.” The Deists asked, Does it become us 
to honour a Being of whom such things are 
said ? and the question was adjourned rather 
than answered by the Series of religious 
movements in England which, roughly 





speaking, began with Wesley, and by the 
school of imaginative historical criticism 
initiated by Lessing and Herder in German 
which Dr. Stanley has attempted to natural. 
ise here. The latter school would perhaps 
have contributed more than they have to the 
answer which must be given soon, if at all, 
if they had maintained boldly that things 
may be virtues in a simple society which 
become vices in a complex one. There is 
much in the history of China and Israel to 
suggest that disinterested vindictiveness was 
once a distinctive characteristic of the 
superior man. China, too, suggests that 
the movement of opinion is not always an 
advance: most readers will think Confucius 
asking “does Heaven speak?” wiser than 
Lord Amberley complaining of a fact, the 
traces of which are not confined to the 
Bible, that sinners are punished with little 
or no warning. 


“Under the touch of a comparative anatomy 
of creeds all that was imposing and magnificent 
in the edifice of theology crumbles into dust, 
systems of thought piled up with elaborate care, 
philosophies evolved by centuries of toilsome pre- 

ration, fall into shapeless ruin at our feet. And 
all this by the simple process of putting them 
side by side.” 


Here we have one side of the thesis of the 
second book, which deals, as we said, with 
the religious sentiment itself. It is curious 
that such a thesis can be put forward 
seriously, and that most readers will feel 
some inclination to accept it. What would 
be thought of a disputant who should argue 
from the fact of the diversity of the institu. 
tions under which civilised people live, to 
the proposition that all particular institu- 
tions must be worthless, and then go on to 
argue that some institutions in general are 
required by human nature, and may even 
have some foundation in the nature of 
things? Special rites and special institu. 
tions have their validity under special con- 
ditions, and this is not impaired by the fact 
that the appropriate institutions or rites 
may be mistaken or perverted, and that ex- 
perience shows this is more likely to happen 
to rites of the two. No doubt social and 
religious traditions continually tend through 
the imperfection of our race to hamper the 
religious and the social sentiment; and the 
author is quite right in noting the reaction 
of the religious sentiment against this ten- 
dency as one of the most important factors in 
religious history, but he ignores another 
factor at least as important—the tendency of 
the religious sentiment while it retains its 
vigour to embody itself in ideals suggested 
by life and transcending it. In the greatest 
religions the later ideals presuppose accept- 
ance of the earlier, and Lord Amberley has 
some good remarks upon the common ten- 
dency to interpose a lengthening hierarchy 
of mediators between the soul and the Most 
High. He also does well to point out that 
the intellect always co-operates with the 
emotions in the revolt against traditions 
which have become burdensome (as it co- 
operates with the emotions and the imagina- 
tion in forming new ideals) ; he stops short 


of the question whether the co-operation of 


the intellect in the destructive process does 
not become more and more important 4 
knowledge accumulates, till the religious 
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sentiment is likely to die out except amorg 
the minority who may be prepared to sacri- 
fice all to it. Although Lord Amberley 
committed himself to the preposterous view 
that all embodiment of the religious senti- 
ment is illegitimate, few modern writers 
have argued better in defence of the doc- 
trine that both the objective and subjective 
elements of consciousness imply something 
which seems to lie outside the possibility of 
scientific analysis, which can hardly be better 
described than under the old names of God 
and the Soul. His reconciliation of Berkeley 
and Spencer is, to say the least, ingenious ; 
and his criticism of Mill is instructive and 
fresh: we have only room for a single 
inadequate specimen :— 

“To oppose to a necessary belief such a train of 
teasoning as this— 

wa 4 beliefs (so-called) have often proved 

alse ; 

This is a necessary belief (so-called) : 

Therefore it may prove false, 
is in reality to overthrow a strong conviction by 
a weak one; an intuition by a syllogism ; a pro- 
position felt immediately to be true by an inference 

to discussion. Arguments like this resemble 
the | procedure of a man who should tell us when 
we meet a friend that we cannot possibly be sure 
of his identity because on some previous occasion 
of our lives we mistook Jones for Thompson.” 

In spite of his resolute defence of the 
fundamental postulates of spiritual philo- 
sophy, it had occurred to the writer that 
an increasing number of his contemporaries 
would find a vague sentiment debarred from 
all definite expression unsatisfactory. It 
was not to be expected that he would re- 
commend a return to the old doctrine that 
theology is the queen to which other sciences 
must bow. But short of this radical cure 
he gave the best possible advice, to cultivate 
by all means the sense of human brother- 
If it could be extensively followed 
orthodoxy would have no reason to complain 
of the result; if we could escape from the 
sterilising influence of the egoism which 
divides and isolates us, old ideals would be 
lighted up and new ideals would come into 
sight. Nothing has happened yet to dis- 
credit the observation of an author whose 
simplicity rather than his depth had struck 
Lord Amberley. ‘“ He that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God and God in him.” 

G. A. Srcox. 








The Tragedy of Israel. By George Francis 
Armstrong. Part I., King Saul. Part IL, 
King David. Part III., King Solomon. 
(London: Longmans & Co., 1872-46.) 


Ir is} by no means an easy task to digest 
and arrange the critical impressions whicl: 
are produced by a work of such magnitude 
as Mr. Armstrong’s Tragedy of Israel. A 
play, or rather a series of plays, covering 
three generations of eventful history, occu- 
pying nearly 700 pages, and containing 
something like a hundred and fifty charac- 
ters, many of them of great interest and 
intricacy, is no light matter tohandle. And 
when it becomes evident, as it very soon 
must to any reader of Mr. Armstrong’s 
volume, that to the energy of purpose neces- 
sary to approach and grapple with a theme 
80 gigantic, there has been joined a patience 
in execution which has allowed of no 





slovenly work to the best of its judgment, 
no mean skill in the mechanism of verse, a 
fancy fertile in conceptions which not seldom 
reach grandeur, and a remarkable descrip- 
tive faculty, it becomes still more necessary 
to gird up one’s critical loins to tackle the 
question, How far have these good gifts been 
successfully used ? 

In order to answer this question it must 
be remembered that in the matter of 
the tragic drama the “ total-impression ”’ 
theory, which in respect of other branches 
of poetry is a theory and disputable, becomes 
indisputable and a fact. A tragedy which 
has not a central point of moral interest, 
round which all the subordinate incidents 
and characters are harmoniously grouped, 
may be whatever else it likes, but it is not 
a tragedy. Now the Biblical narrative of 
the first three kings of Israel does unques- 
tionably provide a succession of such central 
points with the due retinue of subordinates 
to group around them. In the first place 
there is Saul, the keynote of whose charac- 
ter is distinctly the “ pride of life.” Master- 
fulness and impatience of control are ob- 
viously the moving springs of his actions, 
whether in the swift chastisement of the 
insolence of Nahash, the hasty sacrifice at 
Gilgal, the disobedient sparing of Amalek, 
or the stern discipline which ‘would have 
sacrificed Jonathan. The wear and torture 
of ceaseless conflict between this independ- 
ence and the resistless over-lordship of 
Jehovah, and the mental agony of feeling 
himself a king only in name (his suc- 
cessor being already appointed over his 
head), are as obviously the cause of his 
later madness, and of his capricious tyranny 
towards David. 

In David, again, the master-motive is 
evidently the “ lust of the flesh,”’ in a wide 
and not offensive sense. A vivid apprecia- 
tion of all the pleasures of living, sharp 
sorrows and sharp joys, a temper prone 
enough to err, but docile to repent, are 
characteristic of him in all his doings and 
sufferings, his prosperity and adversity, as 
is also throughout a remarkable simplicity 
and impulsiveness. 

Both these characters are, it seems to us, 
given clearly in the narrative, and fit with 
great art and completeness into the circum- 
stances under which they are evolved. The 
character of Solomon is not evolved in Holy 
Writ with equal clearness, the pen having 
apparently fallen into the hands of a less 
dramatically gifted writer, who took more 
pleasure in merely material gorgeousness. 
But enough of it is manifested to show that 
in Solomon the triad was completed, and that 
the “lust of the eyes’’ was his charac- 
teristic. A perpetual thirst for novelty, in 
knowledge, in pleasure, in religion, in art, 
in science, may be’safely assigned to him. 

Now, it may be said that, even granting that 
this is a just deciphering of the characters 
of these kings as given in Scripture, Mr. 
Armstrong was by no means bound to ac- 
cept it. No doubt this is true; but if Mr. 
Armstrong, accepting the Biblical narrative 
as to facts (as he does), gives a rendering 
of the characters inconsistent with those 
facts, he has exposed himself to censure. 
In the first of these tragedies we have Saul 
presented to us in the guise of a morbid 








humanitarian, horrified at the sangui 
character of the Divine pecs ys 
determined to do justice and love mercy. 
We have no intention of raising the parrot-cry 
of anachronism against this: any poet has 
liberty, as far as we are concerned, to ana- 
chronise as much as it pleases him, yet so 
as that the laws of art be not broken. Here 
these laws are broken. Did Saul spare the 
Amalekites, or did he spare sheep and oxen ? 
Did his commission to Doeg look much like 
aversion from bloodshed ? Did his fitful per- 
secution of David more resemble wounded 
pride or indignation at the favourite of an 
unworthy Deity ? 

Still more unfortunate is the presentation 
of David. We shall be content to let our 
disapproval of this rest on the scenes with 
Bathsheba and with Nathan. It does not 
require much perusal of Mr. Armstrong to 
see that he is not a passed master in the 
art of Love: but the crowning scene in 
David’s wooing of Bathsheba shows it 
beyond a doubt. The monarch comes to 
the conclusion that in some mysterious way 
his realm and future welfare make it neces- 
sary for him to follow his inclinations; and 
Bathsheba says that she admires him so 
much that she shall be only too happy. 
Drinking tea by stratagem is simple and 
direct compared with this fashion of com- 
mitting adultery! Compare the simplicity 
of the original: ‘‘ And the woman was very 
beautiful, and David sent and took her.’’ 
Again, there is perhaps no triumph of 
dramatic art in Holy Writ superior to the 
famous “Thou art the man” and its con- 
text. Mr. Armstrong has given us in its place 
twenty pages of endless verbiage about 
“‘ ymirrored microcosms,” and what not. 

King Solomon is in the portraiture of the 
hero the best of the three plays, though we 
cannot help regarding Mr. Armstrong’s de- 
termination to account for the wise king’s 
idolatry by a sort of anticipation «: the 
Bolingbrokian “ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord” 
latitudinarianism, as a mistake, historically 
and poetically. It is also the best, in that 
the scores of characters introduced do not 
here, as in the earlier plays, fail entirely to 
form any effectual background or chorus to 
the central figures. Here and there, as with 
Agag in Saul, and Jonadab in David, are 
parts which “intend greatly.” But the in- 
tention is almost all; nor is it difficult to 
account for this and other failures, strange 
as they may seem at first sight. 

We think that Mr. Armstrong has been 
in some sort the victim (like another and 
greater poet of our time, to whom he owes 
much—the author of Strafford) of a fatal 
facility in versification and in thought. He 
has at his disposal a fertile imagination and 
a remarkable command of blank verse, not 
wanting in either dignity or flexibility. For- 
getting, therefore, the great canon, ‘‘ blank 
verse is not argument,” he allows his cha- 
racters to float themselves off anywhere and 
anyhow on an impetuous stream of declam- 
ation, which sometimes goes on till the be- 
wildered reader loses himself utterly, and 
wonders what on earth it is all about. 
Dramatic propriety, coherence, central tend- 
ency, are too often all flung to the winds 
that this luxury of voluble utterance may 
be indulged in. It must, however, be ad- 
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mitted that King Solomon, which, as we 
have said, is the best in other respects, is also 
much more free from this great fault than 
its predecessors. It has not the grand 
choruses (choruses perhaps a little too 
Atalantesque) of King Saul, nor has it any 
passages quite so good as some of Samuel’s 
and David’s speeches in that play. But it 
is infinitely superior to King David as well 
in dramatic construction as in poetical 
beauty. 

The first act in particular is composed of: 
scenes the sketching and grouping of which 
are both very good. The flight of the 
Edomite patriot Hadad, the departure of the 
Queen of Sheba from Jerusalem, the journey- 
ing of Jeroboam to seek his unknown 
fortune, the questionings of Solomon with 
his wise men, the wild freedom of Rezon and 
his Syrian banditti, the hard slavery of the 
King’s public works, and the magnificence 
of the greatest of those works related by its 
architect Hiram to the King of Tyre, are all 
excellently drawn and lead on cunningly to 
the last scene (a very powerful one) in which 
the aged prophet Nathan expresses to the 
King his vague fears, and rebukes beforehand 
the latter’s hardly-purposed religious inno- 
vations by the recital of a dream. This 
dream is incomparably the best thing in the 
book; unfortunately it is seven pages long, 
and therefore, as is too often the case with 
Mr. Armstrong’s best things, it is impossible 
to quote it. The later acts work out the 
problem and show how the purpose of intro- 
ducing strange gods is fulfilled and fol- 
lowed by speedy retribution. The two fol- 
lowing passages may perhaps give some idea 
of Mr. Armstrong’s style. The first is a 
speech of Solomon’s, delivered on the top of 
Hermon, whither he has retired to resolve 
finally on his plan of cosmopolitan wor- 
ship :— 

“See how the shadows lengthen in the vales, 

Bearing sweet slumber to the forest birds 

And coulness to the feet of wandering kine ; 

And yonder day goes down the purple sea. 

Takes not the mountain now a lonelier air, 

A deeper silence? And the Spirit of Earth 

And the wide Heaven seem like a throbbing lute 

To vibrate to the inward ear, and breathe 

Music-like words. . . . O lone and mateless peak, 

Whose brow shall lighten in the breezy dawns, 

High-towering when the nations at thy feet 

Shall be a misty memory, and empires 

On empires’ ashes strewn shall round thee lie 

Coffined in dust,—far o'er the track of minds 

Thou hast lifted me, and yielded to my heart 

Something of thine own being, lone and proud, 

And send’st me rich away!” 

The second is the dying utterance of 
Hadad :— 

** Set ye my face toward Israel. 

I camo too soon. The help of Egypt’s hand 

Hath not sufficed. Ye cannot multiply 

Thin bands with gold, or spears, or promised aid. 

IT have fought a forlorn fight: yet have not failed. 

I say I have not failed: for I have drawn 

The Tribes asunder; I have holp to set 

Egypt ’gainst David's house; and when the strife 

Comes which awaits the death of the lewd King, 

And Israel with Judah shall make war, 

Then shall frail Edom gather goodly strength 

And spoil and trample Judah, and his kings 

Dishonour, and make free our wasted hills. 

Teach ye your sons to watch. . . 

and, 

O Israel, cursed be thine habitants 

For ever! Lo, thy day is wellnigh spent, 

Thy glory like a leaf drops to the clay! 

It is enough. Set me upon the ground 

And let my mountains fold me in my rest. 


. But thou, O 


[Dies.” 





It is impossible to express the total effect 
of Mr. Armstrong’s work better than by 
one of the commonplaces of criticism. He 
would have achieved very much more if he 
had attempted less, and had more clearly 
defined his own attempt to himself. 

Gerorce SaInrTsBurY. 








Old and New London: A Narrative of its 
History, its People and its Places. Vol. II. 
By Walter Thornbury. Vol. III. West- 
munster and the Western Suburbs. By 
Edward Walford. (London: Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin, 1874-75.) 

A nistory of London is wanted that would 

give the reader a complete view of the 

various changes that have taken place in the 
town at different periods of its growth. This 
would be a help both to the painter and to 
the historian. Macaulay, when he com- 
menced his History, felt keenly the want of 

such a book, and he has himself left us a 

model sketch of the state of London at the 

accession of James II. 

The old books give the history of the 
City, with its companies and officers, but 
Westminster and the immense districts west 
of Temple Bar that make up our modern 
London have been very scurvily treated. 
Even these old books are more occupied 
with the various occurrences than with 
pictures of the changes of habits and the 
alteration in the configuration of the streets. 
What is required is a work in which the 
several histories of occurrences, of changes, 
and of celebrated inhabitants, should each 
find its proper place. At present almost 
all the books on London are chiefly occupied 
with anecdotes of the inhabitants. No master 
has arisen to reduce topography to system, 
and raise these books from the miscellanies 
they are to the helps to study that they 
ought to be. There is no reason why the 
history of a city should, any more than 
the history of a country, be a disconnected 
collection of anecdotes. The author should 
not merely tell what has occurred, but point 
out the causes that led to the occurrences. 
For instance, it is needful in tracing the 
history of London to point out the effect 
upon its prosperity of the foreign elements 
that were introduced at various times. 

Charles Knight attempted to fill this large 
open ground, but failed from want of system. 
Peter Cunningham found the arrangement of 
his materials so difficult a matter that he was 
forced into adopting the alpkabetical order, 
by which his book has become a most valua- 
ble work of reference, but not one for con- 
tinuous reading. 

There is reason to believe that the first 
Roman London extended over ground upon 
the south portion of which Thames Street 
was afterwards built, and that Dowgate was 
its western and Billingsgate its eastern gate. 
Ontside the boundary of this small area signs 
of burial places have been discovered in Good- 
man Fields, Spitalfields, Bishopsgate, and 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. During the several 
centuries that the Romans occupied this 
island London was greatly enlarged, and the 
walls were made to enclose some of these 
cemeteries. The area of the enlarged city 
remained the same for many centuries after 
Roman times, and was little difterent from 





that enclosed by the later walls. Our records 
of Saxon London are very scant, and the 
larger part of its history is occupied by 
an account of the frequent incursions of 
the Danes. For a long period London 
seems to have held a somewhat analogous 
position to the Free towns of Germany, 
as though an important, it was not a 
capital, city. That position was held by 
York in the north, and by Winchester 
in the south. The fact that Edward the 
Confessor built a palace at Westminster is 
sometimes brought forward as an evidence 
of London having become a Royal resi- 
dence, but Westminster at that time was as 
separate from London as Windsor is now. 
With the advent of the Normans a great 
change took place in the appearance and 
position of London, and William the Con- 
queror seems to have built the Tower in 
order to intimidate the refractory Londoners. 
Everywhere great architectural activity was 
apparent. Religious houses were founded, 
and these buildings were erected in stone. 
London, therefore, gradually grew into a 
fine city (called by some of our old poets 
“lovely London”), and in Henry the Fifth’s 
reign our forefathers were so far civilised as 
to light their streets. Houses were not very 
closely packed, and there were orchards in 
such places as Paternoster Row and Ivy 
Lane. Outside the walls the roads were 
still more rural. Shakspere tells us of the 
strawberries for which Hatton Garden was 
once famous, and long subsequently to 
Richard the Third’s reign bushels of roses 
were gathered at the same place. Here and 
there were traces of the vineyards that the 
Romans had planted, and in Charles the 
First’s reign melons throve in Tothill Fields. 

Tudor London is of great interest to us, be- 
cause for the first time we learn from contem- 
porary maps what it was really like. Our 
earliest view of the city is that by Van den 
Wyngrerde, dated 1543. In Henry VIIL’s 
reign the great marsh of Moorfields was 
levelled, and the landholders of the hamlets 
of Islington, Hoxton, and Shoreditch fenced 
their lands and brought them into cultiva- 
tion. In the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Holborn and several other streets were 
paved. In Elizabeth’s reign the walls still 
surrounded the chief part of London, but 
the roads that led from the principal gates 
were largely built upon. 

Round the City were various little villages 
interspersed with large wooded districts. 
St. John’s Wood was once a famous hunting 
ground, and the Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion periodically hunted the hare and fox at 
Bayswater and Paddingion. The dogs be- 
longing to the city were kept in the fields 
westward of the village of St. Giles, from 
which originated the name of Soho, the old 


equivalent of “ tally-ho.” 


The position of the centre of London has 
been shifted in different centuries, and gra- 
dually progressed westward, until at last 
the movement was stopped. The City and 
the West End became distinct centres for 
distinct objects, and the Bank remains the 
heart of the one, as Charing Cross is of the 
other. The first general emigration westward 
by the laity—for the bishops had long before 
settled in the Strand—was made in the reigt 
of JamesI. Lord Herbert of Cherbury and 
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many others went to Great Queen Street, 
which was built about 1629, and called after 
Henrietta Maria. In the latter part of 
Charles the First’s reign, and during the 
Commonwealth, Covent Garden became the 
fashionable quarter. At the Restoration 
St. James’s started into favour, and has re- 
tained its position ever since. Grosvenor 
Square came into existence early in the 
eighteenth century, and Belgravia dates 
from the end of George the Fourth’s reign. 
The first emigration of the London mer- 
chants westward was about the middle of 
the last century ; and only those who had 
already secured large fortunes and possessed 
reputations beyond the shadow of a doubt 
ventured as far as Hatton Garden. 

We have here only noted a few of the 
points that should be brought out by such 
a History as is wanted, and its author’s 
greatest difficulty would be to weld into a 
whole the mass of materials at his disposal. 
Each ot the London districts has a history 
distinct from that of the City, for the metro- 
polis-is so wanting in centre and unity, and 
has so feeble a digestion with its large ap- 
petite, that the author has to treat as a 
whole what never has been one. 

The book before us does not fulfil the 
conditions we have sketched, although it is 
entertaiaing and fall of anecdote. Informa- 
tion about the various changes may be found 
in it, but the instances are never brought 
together, and the reader therefore closes the 
book with no vivid impression left on his 
mind. The second volume by Mr. Thorn- 
bury completes the history of London east 
of Temple Bar, and contains, besides chap- 
ters on London Bridge, the Tower and 
several important streets, accounts of the 


‘ districts of Stepney, Whitechapel, Bethnal 


Green, Spitalfields, Islington, Canonbury, 
Highbury, Pentonville, and Clerkenwell. 
The size of the book would not allow 
of the insertion of all that could be said 
of these places, but the author might have 
given some account of Sir Balthazar Ger- 
bier and his academy at Bethnal Green 
in place of the two columns devoted to the 
Wallace collection of pictures. In 1642 
Gerbier’s enemies reported that he “ had six 
brasse pieces in his house wherewith he might 
batter down all the houses on the greene.” 
The book is largely made up of extracts 
from books and newspapers, and as most 
of the information is taken from second- 
hand sources the most unexpected persons 
often appear as authorities for the facts. 
Mr. Walford enjoys an advantage over 
Mr. Thornbury in the comparative freshness 
of his subject, and in the third volume he 
makes good use of the abundant materials 
for a history of the West End which were at 
his command. Here are chapters on the 
Strand, with its churches, theatres, taverns, 
and shops ; Whitehall, with its masques and 
revels, from the days when Wolsey lorded it 
at York Place to the destruction of the 
palace by fire; Westminster Abbey, with its 
monuments and waxworks ; and Westminster 
Hall, with its trials and pageants. Sohoand 
the French refugees; St. Giles’s and the 
lepers ; and Covent Garden and the players, 
are not forgotten ; and we also see Charing 
Cross as it was when St. Martin’s was really 
im the fields, and long before Trafalgar 





Square was found to be “ the finest site in 
Europe.” 

If this book does not answer our expecta- 
tions of what a History of London should be, 
it still contains much interesting matter, and 
is especially valuable on account of the 
numerous engravings, which both illustrate 
the letter-press and help to save the relics of 
the past from entirely passing out of re- 
membrance. Henry B. WHEATLEY. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Child. By M. H. L. Three 
(London: Sampson Low & 


Lillian’s 
Volumes. - 
Co., 1876.) 

Llanthony Cocklewig. By the Rev. Stephen 
Shepherd Maguth, LL.B. Cantab. Three 
Volumes. (London: Samuel Tinsley, 
1876.) 

Lola, a Tale of the- Rock. 
Griffiths. Three Volumes. 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1876.) 


“Tiian’s Cup” is a little girl who is 
unclaimed in a railway accident and is 
adopted by the daughter of a country squire. 
Lillian Jocelyn, her guardian, had been dis. 
appointed: her wedding-day had been fixed, 
but when she walked up the aisle of the 
church, “ looking very lovely,” she did not 
find the bridegroom waiting for her, but 
was handed a note from him, saying, “ For- 
get and forgive me;” so she went home 
again and led an exemplary life, and adopted 
the little unclaimed girl, and the child of 
course turns out to be the daughter of the re- 
creant lover who had early made an impru- 
dent match and imagined his wife dead. 
When Helen, the adopted child, grows 
up beautiful and attractive, she is engaged 
to Cecil Jocelyn, a young sailor, who is 
brother to her guardian, and here the story 
might have pleasantly ended. But this only 
brings us to the end of the first volume, 
and we have two more to get through; 
therefore Helen meets her father at a ball, 
and, from an inexplicable feeling of duty, 
she leaves: the man she has promised to 
marry, only consoling herself by “taking 
out her beautiful inlaid desk which Lillian 
had given her,” and writing letters of fare- 
well “ on the paper, with the initials H. J., 
which had been a mark of the tender love 
showered upon her’”’—the love which she 
believes it right to sacrifice to the caprice 
of a man who has no reason that can be 
discovered for concealing his whereabouts. 
“At half-past six in the morning, being 
ready all but her bonnet, she fell on her 
knees and prayed for strength and guid- 
ance,” and then having put on the bonnet, 
which is elaborately described, she stole 
out of the home where she had _ been 
treated with so much kindness, and fied 
to the Continent with her father, Lord 
Norrice, to whom it is questionable 
whether she owes either duty or gratitude. 
She completely ignores her former friends, 
and devotes herself to nursing her invalid 
mother till the third volume is nearly ended, 
when there comes a gleam of light—only 
too quickly followed by a melancholy and 
seemingly unnecessary catastrophe. The 
book is harmless, though it is not strong. 
We are told of “pet girls,” “pet poor 


By Arthur 
(London: 





people,” and “pet pictures; and the 
reader would imagine from the reckless 
and inaccurate manner in which duchesses 
and lords are introduced that the story 
had been originally written for a penny 
journal. No one can help smiling when 
the woman who has just condescended to 
accept a country clergyman consoles herself 
by saying to him, “I shall still be Sybella, 
Dowager Duchess of Haslewood.”’ 

When an author boldly avows in a 
pretentious preface that his book is the 
“living reflection of his own feelings and 
observations,” and also that such “a mental 
creature, out of the archives of human 
thought, does more than all else to humanise 
and civilise mankind,” the reader might 
without very high expectations be led to 
look for something better than that which 
the Rev. Stephen Maguth has produced, 
for the only words which can in any 
adequate way describe Llanthony Cockle- 
wig may be quoted from p. 252 of vol. iii. : 
“T have read an immense deal of fiction, 
and that’s a fact; but I have never read 
any such fictitious rubbish as friend Soddy 
is inspired to utter.” The book purports to 
relate in autobiographical form the expe- 
riences of a scapegrace tradesman, who 
through misfortune is brought to a know- 
ledge of the error of his ways, and, after 
performing the part of a hairy man from 
America in a travelling theatre, and going 
through some experiences in a circus, finds 
himself heir to a comfortable fortune. To 
use no stronger terms, the confusion and 
weakness of the style baffle description. 

Lola, a Tale of the Rock, is a spirited book. 
The *‘ Rock” is of course Gibraltar, and 
the story will be popular in barrack-rooms 
and clubs. It is too much interlarded with 
Spanish words, but Lola herself is a charm. 
ing young Spanish girl, and her adventures 
remind us of some ballad where the brave 
knight on a fiery steed carries off the dis- 
tressed damsel from her prison-house. Lola 
is the grand-daughter of a money-lender, 
and is jealously guarded by him, but is seen 
at a bull-fight by Frank Wriottesley, a young 
English officer. Through the good offices 
of the duenna, the young people are engaged 
to each other, but when it comes to the 
ears of the money-lender Bellota, the old 
man in jealous rage sends his grandchild to 
the care of her maiden aunts in England. 
Thither Frank found his way, and so won 
the hearts of the old ladies that they would 
probably have consented to his marriage 
had not thie grandfather again summoned 
Lola to Spain, where he committed her to 
the custody of some cousins, who kept her 
under lock and key. At this point the chief 
excitement of the story commences : Frank 
finds her out, and carries her off on his 
horse, but a certain Spaniard named Pepe, 
who owes him a grudge, stops their flight 
and leaves him senseless on the ground. 
It is rather surprising that, though Lola had 
been on his horse, Frank did not seem to 
trouble himself at all about her when he 
recovered. He looked for his horse, his 
watch, his money, his ring, but never for 
his lady-love. The author knows that she 
is safe, and takes it for granted that his hero 
does the same, which is a failure in dramatic 
skill. Lola is now kept a closer prisoner than 
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ever, but her persevering lover again carries 
her off on horseback, and the account of the 
flight over the wild stretches of upland is 
well given. However, the revengeful Pepe 
is at last successful, and Frank is shot and 
falls, while Lola is carried back again to her 
family, from whom she finally escapes to 
England by herself. It would not be fair 
to betray the happy dénouement of a story 
which depends so much on its wild and 
somewhat improbable plot; but as a whole 
the book is amusing, the descriptions of 
Spain are good, and the passionate southern 
character, with its influence for good and 
for evil, is well touched upon, though not 
elaborately worked out. F. M. Owen. 








SCHOOL BOOKS. 


An Elementary English Grammar for the -use 
of Schools. By R.G. Latham. New Edition. 
Longmans.) The title of this well-known book 
is perhaps misleading; it is elementary only in 
so far as it serves as an introduction to larger 
works written from the stand-point of compara- 
tive philology. But it strikes us as an admirable 
book to put into the hands of boys in the highest 
forms, not only in order to teach them something 
about the formation of their own language, but 
also to set them thinking about general gramma- 
tical principles from a new point of view. It be- 
gins with an historical introduction, purposely 
limited in its range, as a full discussion of the 
subject is reserved for a larger work. Among the 
chief points treated are, the puzzling phrase 
littus Savonicum ; the grounds for preferring the 
horizontal division of English into Mercian, 
Northumbrian, and West Saxon, each of course 
with its several stages of development, to the ver- 
tical division into Anglo-Saxon, Semi-Saxon, 
Old English, &c. ; and, lastly, the linguistic argu- 
ments for the now familiar truth that Englishmen 
are Englishmen, and not Welshmen or French- 
men. In the strictly grammatical part we may 
notice as particularly interesting the article on 
abstract and concrete nouns, the examination of 
the participle and the gerund in ing, the distinc- 
tion between which is, of course, now generally 
recognised, and, lastly, the very full discussion of 
the grounds for believing the strong and weak 
forms of the English Perfect to be survivals of dis- 
tinct tenses. 


Handbook of the History of the English Lan- 
guage. By A. H. Keane, B.A. New Edition. 
(Longmans.) Both as a compendium for the use 
of candidates for examination, and as presenting, 
in a popular form, much comparatively inaccessible 
information, this book has considerable merits. 
The author has gone to the best authorities, and 
has worked out some points carefully. He has, 
for example, exhibited very clearly .the transition 
from classical Anglo-Saxon through a period of 
neglected grammar, which he calls broken Saxon 
(in preference to Semi-Saxon), to the less and less 
inflected language of succeeding centuries. But 
he is too much occupied in tracing the successive 
stages of the language to have kept constantly 
in mind the horizontal division, the division into 
dialects, which Dr. Latham has so clearly ex~- 
pounded, Thus he refers almost exclusively to 
processes of growth and decay the difference be- 
tween Layamon’s Brut and the Ormulum, without 

iving due weight to the fact that the one is a 
Vest Saxon, the other a Mercian production. 
The concluding chapter on Modern English hardly 
answers to its title; it contains some useful ma- 
terial that should have been worked up in the 
earlier part of the book, but leaves, perhaps in- 
tentionally, almost untouched the changes of 
style that have taken place in the last three 
centuries. 





First Work in English, by A. M. Murison, 
M.A. (Longmans) is intended to teach English 
grammar, and to give some facility in composition 
by applying the principle of substitution. A pupil 
is required to replace an adverb by an adverbial 
sentence, a participle by a subordinate clause, an 
infinitive by a noun, and soon. The plan, which 
is substantially that of Dr. Abbott’s How to Parse, 
is an excellent one, and is fully carried out with a 
very large stock of examples. Moreover, the book 
is so arranged that technical terms may be used 
or dropped at pleasure. It would add to the 
interest of the book if in some of the exercises 
detached sentences were replaced by short stories 
or continuous passages slightly altered. It should 
be added that the author, who is English master 
in the grammar school at Aberdeen, has followed 
Prof. Bain’s classification, and worked out the 
details according to the spirit of his teaching. 


A New English Grammar of School-Grammars, 
by C. Daxbury, Second Edition (W. Stewart and 
Co.), has, in spite of its pretentious title, but 
little to distinguish it from old-fashioned school 
grammars. 


The Children’s Treasury of English Song, Parts 
I. and II., by F. T. Palgrave (Macmillan), de- 
serves to be to the younger generation what the 
Golden Treasury of the accomplished editor has 
been to many of theirseniors. While not neglect- 
ing old favourites like ‘‘ Casabianca” or “ John 
Gilpin,” it is rich in poems of Blake and Words- 
worth that have not yet found their way into school- 
books; and, like the Golden Treasury, contains 
some extracts that will be new to most readers. 
One or two spirited pieces by Sir F. Doyle are 
also a welcome addition. 


Grammar Land, by M. L. Nesbitt (Houls- 
ton and Sons), will no doubt be popular in 
Schoolroomshire. The parts of speech have to 
appear before Judge Grammar and his assessors, 
Dr. Syntax and Serjeant Parsing, and establish 
their title to the words they claim. Mr. Adjec- 
tive, for example, is accused of stealing the first 
part of words like beautiful, manly, and so on, 
and retorts that rich Mr. Noun is equally guilty 
in appropriating happiness, brightness, and the 
like. No sooner is this dispute settled than Mr. 
Adjective begins a fresh quarrel with Mr. Pro- 
noun, the devoted adherent of Mr. Noun. In 
this way the book runs on, and though perhaps 
children will hardly understand it at first, they 
will like the story well enough to return to it, 
and gradually pick up a good many ideas, The 
illustrations are quite worthy of the text. 


We have before us several sets of reading books 
for primary schools. Messrs, Philips’ Series of 
Reading Books, edited by the Rev. J. G. Crom- 
well (Philip and Son), consists of a primer, six 
graduated readers containing both prose and 
poetry, and a poetical reader. The earlier volumes 
go upon the principle, now established in the best 
English and German schools, that reading and 
writing should be taught simultaneously. The 
task of selection, by no means an easy one, is well 
performed, and has been much facilitated by the 
permission to print many passages from copyright 
works. When we get to the sixth and last read- 
ing book of the series, we confess to a mis- 
giving which, we fancy, must have struck the 
editor too. Is not something more continuous 
wanted, such as Miss Yonge’s Cameos, or the 
biographies of English statesmen and warriors 
now being prepared under Mr. Creighton’s super- 
vision? In the poetical volume we should suggest 
fuller notes, especially to the extracts from Shaks- 
pere. Macmillan’s Reading Books for the New 
Code are also excellent, but much less full 
in the earlier parts; whether full enough we 
must leave to teachers to decide. The extracts 
are purely literary, not interspersed, as in Mr. 
Cromwell's books, with passages inculcating venti- 
lation, economy of fuel, and the like. To speak 
generally, an effort has obviously been made to 
keep clear of the common-place. Among other 





extracts we would especially notice two or three 
from Tom Brown’s School Days, and one from a 
speech of Mr. Bright's on National Morality. 

he sixth volume is really a Chrestomathie, well- 
selected, and preceded by a short, sensible sketch 
of the history of English literature. 


Chambers's National Reading Book, vols. iv. and 
v., New Edition (W. and R. Chambers), strikes us 
as containing too little poetry, and that hardly 
taking enough. As in the case of the books noticed 
above, the selection of the prose passages is very 
good. It may, however, be questioned whether the 
short treatises, of some ten pages each, on the 
principles of mechanics, electricity, &c., which 
are introduced here and there, will be of much 
use in themselves. Perhaps they’ may help a 
pupil to revise what he has been taught more in 
detail viva voce. The Girls’ Reading Book, by Mrs. 
Henry Sandford (W. and R. Chambers), is in- 
tended to supplement the above, and contains 
chapters on domestic life.and duties. 


The Fifth English Reading Book, by T. Turner, 
F.S.S. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), differs from 
most of its class, inasmuch as the prose extracts 
are for the most part original. They consist of 
lessons on simple ethical subjects, lives of scienti- 
fic men, and a short history of England to the 
end of the Wars of the Roses. The history is, 
for a short sketch, remarkably free from unneces- 
sary names and dates, and will be read with 
interest. 


Friends in Fur and Feathers, and Masterman 
Ready Bell and Sons), are two volumes of a 
series of strongly-bound and well-printed reading 
books, which is to include Our Village, Grimm’s 
Tales, and so on. 


The Phonic Method of teaching Reading and 
Writing, by G. C. Mast (C. Bean), is an applica- 
tion of the principle noticed in speaking of 
Canon Cromwell's reading books. Reading and 
writing are taught simultaneously, and the sounds 
of the letters, not their names, are used. 


Eminent English Writers, by W. Lawson (Col- 
lins, Son, and Co.), contains biographies of the 
chief English writers. Though evidently com- 
piled with care, it does not seem to accomplish 
the very difficult task of fixing perfectly in a 
student's mind the personality of an author, and 
his place in literary history. 

WE have also received The Training Examiner, 
by W. B. Morgan (Longmans), a collection of 
questions adapted to the more technical method 
of teaching English grammar, which is gradually 
being superseded by a more rational system; 
Gray's Elegy, §c., edited by T. D. Hall (Manches- 
ter: Galt and Co.), the notes to which are chiefly 
etymological, and seem to us too learned for 
children of an age to read the poems themselves 
with advantage; Shakespeare's Henry VIIL., 
edited by W. Lawson (Collins), not a very 
scholarly edition. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue death of Mrs. E. T. Esdaile should not 
ass without record in a literary journal, This 
ady was Ianthe Eliza Shelley, the firstborn of all 
Shelley’s children. She died on June 16, at 
Clifton, being just sixty-three years of age. The 
oet had six children altogether; Ianthe and 
Charles by his first wife, Harriett Westbrook ; 


William, Clara, Percy (the ers baronet), and 
r 


an infant who died very early, by his second wife, 
Mary Godwin. Save the eldest and the youngest, 
Ianthe and Percy, none of them reached ado- 
lescence; and now Percy alone remains, The 
Shelley family have hitherto~professed reticence 
with regard to some in Shelley's life— 
the time for a full disclosure was “not yet 
come ; ” perhaps, as the representatives of his race 
diminish in number, the time approaches. But 
no right-feeling person would urge unseeml¥ 
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haste, distasteful to survivors. Ianthe was, of 
course, one of the two children of his first 
mari taken away from Shelley’s custody in 
1817 by decree of the Court of Chancery; 
she was then four yéars of age, was educated 
under the superintendence of a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and grew to womanhood, and 
even to advanced age, we believe, in almost total 
ignorance of her father’s doings, personal and 
poetical. While the civilised world has become, 
as it were, a chamber irradiated by Shelley’s sun- 
like genius, the one darkest corner of it to which 
no beam reached was occupied by his daughter. 


Tue Glasgow News of June 21 gives the fol- 
lowing particulars with regard to the forthcoming 
meeting of the British Association at Glasgow :— 

“On Tuesday, a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee entrusted with the arrangements for the visit 
of the British Association to Glasgow in September 
took place in the City Chambers. The minutes of 
the various committees were read and approved of. 
The total sum subscribed to the guarantee fund is 
now 6,559/. 10s. The Museum Committee, consisting 
of the three divisions—geology, botany, and archae- 
ology — have arranged as follows:—The Geological 
Exhibition will be accommodated in the Corporation 
Galleries, the Botanical in the Lower Queen’s Rooms, 
and the Archaeological in the University. Those ex- 


‘hibitions will be large and complete, and arrange- 


ments have been made for keeping them open, if desired, 
for some time after the meeting of the Association. 
The Local Industries Committee has three sub-com- 
mittees on machinery, chemicals, and textile fabrics, 
and the materials for a highly-instructive exhibition 
are being collected. The exhibition will be held in 
the Kelvingrove Museum, where there is already a 
general collection of considerable size and variety. 

“ Arrangements have been made with all the lead- 
ing railway companies in England and Scotland to 
offer facilities to strangers in coming to Glasgow, as 
also in any tours they may make before leaving the 
city. A guide and handbook is being prepared, 
under the general editorship of Dr. Blackie, and will 
contain notices of the various subjects of interest con- 
nected with Glasgow and the west of Scotland. For 
the meetings of the Association there has been secured 
the University, in which all the sections except the 
Geological and Ethnological (Section E) will meet. 
Section E will meet in the large upper hall of the 
Queen’s Rooms. At the University, reception and 
refreshment rooms are to be provided. In addition to 
these premises, the City Hall and the Botanic Gardens 
Palace have been secured for the use of the Associa- 
tion. It is further proposed to have a concert by the 
Choral Union on Wednesday, September 14. The 
meetings begin on the 6th of that month.” 


THE discovery by M. Albert Ménard is an- 
nounced of two manuscripts of Bossuet, consist- 
ing of notes on Juvenal and Persius. They 
appear not to be wholly written by Bossuet’s own 
hand, but to contain autograph corrections by 
him, and the style of the text is said to bear the 
unmistakeable mark of the genius of the Bishop 
of Meaux. 


M. MotrntEr, who is preparing a complete edi- 
tion of Pascal for Messrs. Lemerre’s Collection, 
has found two small theological treatises by the 
famous Jansenist. 


M. Aveuste Lonenon is about to publish a 
work on Villon, in which he reveals the crime, 
hitherto unknown, for which he was condemned 
to death. He gives the precise text of the 
trial of his accomplices. illon was affiliated 
to a band of robbers which had rifled the 
College of Navarre at Paris, and also carried 
its enterprises into the country. This dis- 
covery, combined with those previously made by 
M. Longnon with regard to Villon’s companions, 

y clears up the hitherto obscure biography 
of the first of the French fifteenth-century poets. 
M. Longnon is engaged on an edition of his works. 


Tue sitting of the French Academy on Thurs- 
day, June 22, was most brilliant. The éloge of 
M. de Rémusat by M. Jules Simon was remark- 
able for its eloquence and literary power, and 
contrasted honourably with the monotonous dis- 





courses which for some time appear to have been 
the rule at the Academ y. 

THE number of the Revue Historique for July 1 
contains: “F. Hotman, from his Unpublished 
Correspondence,” by A. Dareste ; “‘ The Fronde in 
Provence,” by P. Gaffarel ; “‘ Guibert de Nogent,” 
by C. Thurot ; “ The Jewish War under Adrian,” 
by E. Renan; The Homo Romanus in the Frank 
laws,” by J. Havet; ‘Note on a MS. of the 
Capitularies,” by M. Thévenin; “ Recent Publi- 
cations relating to Michel Angelo,” by ©. Paoli; 
“Unpublished Fragments of Roman History,” by 
Michelet ; &c., &c. 

Amone the Greeks and Romans it appears to 
have been a common practice to stamp with a 
name or device the leaden sling-bolts for use in 
war, and in doing so the Greeks in particular often 
gave way toa grim sort of humour, stamping on 
their bolts such expressions as ‘‘ Take this,” or “ I 
see you.” Of these Greek sling-bolts a consider- 
able collection may be seen in the second vase 
room of the British Museum. Roman bolts are 
very scarce in that collection. But, in remarkable 
contrast with the poverty of our national museum in 
this respect, it appears that the Berlin Museum has 
been invited to purchase a series of inscribed 
Roman bolts, numbering 1,396 specimens, all 
found in the neighbourhood of Ascoli (Asculum), 
and collected, it would seem, by a Count Arpini, of 
that district, after whose death they were sent to 
Paris for sale. A number of the inscriptions on 
them were published by M. Desjardins, where- 
upon M. Bergh declared them to be forgeries. 

eantime a set of 609 of these bolts had 
been sent to Berlin for purchase, and, though 
the authorities in Paris were convinced of 
the genuineness of these objects, it was thought 
necessary to meet Bergh’s charge by a thorough 
examination of them one by one. For this M. 
Zangemeister, of Heidelberg, was employed, and 
the conclusion he came to, as communicated to the 
Academy of Science in Berlin, July 5, 1875, was 
that Bergh’s suspicions were in a great part due to 
the incorrect and imaginary readings of the in- 
scriptions by M. Desjardins, Bergh not having 
seen the objects themselves; and that, though 
there were many problems which he could not 
solve among the inscriptions, there was yet no 
satisfactory reason for suspecting forgery. There- 
after a second set of 787 bolts, being part of the 
same collection at Ascoli, was sent from Paris to 
Berlin for sale, and was again subjected to the 
minute examination of Zangemeister, but this 
time with the result of convincing him that many 
of them were forgeries, and of creating a strong 
suspicion that many more were possibly modern 

roductions, a suspicion which also attached 
itself now to the specimens of the former set 
which he had been unable to explain at the 
time. The grounds of this suspicion he communi- 
cated to the Academy of Berlin, January 31, 1876. 
Since then M. Longpérier, whose judgment in 
questions of antiquity versus forgery is held very 
high, has given his opinion that the collection is 
genuine, and M. Desjardins has lately maintained 
his view to the same effect before the Académie 
des Inscriptions of Paris,’as reported in the Temps, 
June 12, where it is gently stated that the Berlin 
authorities, having been so completely deceived 
by the Moabite forgeries, now have their sus- 
picions in a highly strung state of excitement. 
No material takes on the appearance of age so 
readily as lead. 

THE Schweizerische Kunstverein celebrated its 
seventieth anniversary on June 11, at Zofingen. 
The delegates from the different cantonal sections 
came to a unanimous resolution to take in hand, 
with the concurrence of the canton of Uri, the 
restoration of the famous chapel on the Tellsplatte, 
which has been so long in a disgraceful condition, 
the frescoes being half obliterated by the count- 
less names of tourists of all nations which are 
written or scratched upon their surface. Even 
the altar and its ornaments have not been spared 
from this barbarous handling. 








Epvarp Srevers’s short essay, Der Heliand und 
die Angelsiichsische Genesis (Halle), is of the 
highest interest to all students of the oldest Eng- 
lish pouty. It is well known that the authorship 
of the poem—or rather collection of poems— 
commonly ascribed to Caedmon is very dubious, 
Indeed, the contrast between the splendid poetry 
of the narrative of the fall of the rebellious angels 
(which was, beyond a doubt, the direct source of 
Milton’s inspiration) and the dull prosiness of the 
rest of the Genesis is so glaring as to make it 
highly probable that they are by different poets, 
Sievers’s explanation is that the narrative of the 
fall and temptation is nothing but an Anglo- 
Saxon translation of an Old-Savon original, which 
he supposes, with great probability, to have formed 
part of a paraphrase of the Old Testament, com- 
osed by the unknown author of the Heliand. 
The Latin preface to the Heliand states dis- 
tinctly that such a paraphrase of the Old 
Testament was made by the author of the Heliand, 
The argument is based chiefly on the extraor- 
dinary resemblance between the language and 
style of the Heliand and that of the supposed 
Caedmon passage, which contains many words 
and phrases which occur nowhere elso in the 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, but are common ina the 
Heliand. Such a word as wer (true), evi- 
dently preserved only on account of the alliter- 
ation, which would have been sacrificed by the 
substitution of the genuine English 863, is alone 
enough to prove the Germanic origin of the whole 
—— war being the regular Old-Saxon equiva- 
ent for 868. Other Old-Saxonisms are gedngorsctpe, 
geéngordém, striS, hearmscearu, &c.. These con- 
clusions, unwelcome as they will be to English 
scholars, must be accepted, although they deprive 
English poetry of what has hitherto been con- 
sidered one of its noblest productions, and oblige 
us to fall back on the fragment preserved in 
Alfred’s Bede as the only authentic remains of 
Caedmon’s poetry we possess. 


In a pamphlet Ueber den Ursprung des Linga- 
kultus in Indien (Triibner and Co.), the Rey. F. 
Kittel, of the Basel Missionary Society, maintains 
in opposition to Dr. Muir and others that “ Linga- 
worship” formed no part of the Dravidian re- 
ligion before the influence of Brahminism in South 
India; but that, on the contrary, it arose among 
the Saivites, north of the Vindhya mountains, and 
is entirely, so far as regards India, of Aryan 
origin. The first of these propositions is fairly 
established ; as to the second most readers nay 
still have doubts, and the suggestion (pp. 46-7) 
that Linga-worship came from the Greeks seems 
almost entirely without foundation. But the argu- 
ment is conducted throughout in a scholarly spirit, 
and throws much light on the history of this 
curious form of religious belief, which has pliyed 
so predominant a part in post-Buddhistic Hindu- 
ism, especially, but by no means exclusively, in 
South India. 


M. Tuvureav Danern has just published with 
Messrs. Plon a volume entitled Les Libéraux sous 
la Restauration, which, in combination with his 
previous book Royalistes et Républicains, forms 
the most complete and impartial work in exist- 
ence on the political history of the Restoration. 


WE have received An Introductory Hebrew 
Grammar, by A. B. Davidson, second edition 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark); The Argonaut, 
edited by George Gladstone (Hodder and Stough- 
ton) ; An Account of the Proceedings at Keble Col- 
lege on St. Mark's Day, 1876 (Parker) ; Lectures 
delivered at St. Margaret's Lothbury, by the late 
Canon Melvill, new edition (Rivingtons) ; Horses 
and Harness, by E. F. Flower (Ridgway) ; Church 
Innovations, by the Rev. W. F. Hobson (Picker- 
ing); Union or Dismemberment of Turkey, by 
Stefanos KMenos (Wertheimer, Lea, and Co.); 
Staat oder Papst? hrsg. v. Arnold Ruge (Elber- 
feld: Loll); Ueber Zweck und Mittel der Ger- 
manischen Rechtsgeschichte, von Dr. K. vy. Amira 
(Miinchen: Ackermann); Die hundertjihrige Re- 
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publik, von John H. Becker (Augsburg: Lam- 
part); Zruth in Extremis: a Plea against the 
Murder of Science by the Gold-poison, by a 
Searcher (Oxford: Slatter & Rose); Religiis- 
philosophische Zeitfragen in zusammenhiingenden 
Aufsitzen besprochen, von Dr. M. Joél (Breslau: 
Franck); The Vicar of Morwenstow, by S. Baring- 
Gould, new and revised edition (Henry 8. King 
& Co.). 








OBITUARY, 


AsskzaT, Jules, June 25. [Editor of the new edition of Dide- 
rot’s Complete Works, &c.] 

MARTINEAU, Harriet, at Ambleside, June 27, aged 74, 

NOBLE, Matthew, at Kensington, June 23, aged 58. 

SLLVESTRE, Théophile, at Paris, June 20, aged 53. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tue June number of Petermann’s Mitthetlungen 
contains an important contribution to Arctic 
geography, in the finished map and description of 
Franz-Josef Land, discovered by the second 
Austro-Hungarian Polar Expedition in 1873, after 
a year of weary drifting in the ice. Hitherto 
only an outline sketch of these discoveries had 
been published; this one is based on the final 
results of the working out of Lieutenant Payer’s 
barometric observations for elevation. The land, 
as far as it has been seen, may be compared 
to Spitzbergen in extent, and comprises several 
large groups of islands. Wilczek-land is the 
largest eastern, Zichy-land the western mass. 
The broad Austria Sound divides these masses 
longitudinally, bifurcating in the north, in 81° 40’, 
at Prince Rudolf Land, where it throws off 
the north-easterly arm to which the name of 
Rawlinson Sound has been given. In contrast 


with the less severely Arctic character of Spitz- 
bergen and Novaia Zemlia, Franz-Josef Land 
exhibits the full rigour of the high polar 


latitudes. In the beginning of spring, espe- 
cially, all nature appears the most lifeless and 
frozen. Everywhere vast glacier curtains hang 
down from the higher snow-wastes of the 
mountains, the buttresses of which rise in bold 
crags and peaks. Everything is then covered up 
in blinding whiteness, even the steepest rock-walls 
being covered with ice. It is known that north- 
east Greenland, Novaia Zemlia, and northern 
Siberia give indications of a slow process of rising 
from the sea ; it was, therefore, very interesting to 
the voyagers to observe proofs of elevation on the 
coasts of Austria Sound, in well-marked drift- 
terraces surrounding the shores in hypsometric 
curves. The vegetation proved to be very scanty, 
and far beneath that of Gucantent or Spitzbergen 
in scale. The land is quite uninhabited and is 
without a trace of former occupation by man: the 
southern portion is also without animal life, ex- 
cepting a few bears and passing birds; but to 
northward of 81° the snow was found to be 
crossed by many tracks of the fox, numbers of 
seals lay on the ice, and the cliffs were covered 
with thousands of sea-birds. The results of 
Lieutenant Weyprecht’s meteorological observa- 
tions during the voyage conclude this article. 
Another paper is given to Dr. Oscar Loew’s inter- 
esting discoveries in the region of New Mexico, 
which formed the original seat of the Azteks ; the 
substance of this has, however, already been pub- 
lished in Lieutenant Wheeler's report to the 
Chief of Engineers, U.S., for 1875. The conclud- 
ing part of Dr. Couto de Magalhies’ diary while 
descending the river Araguaya to the Tocantins is 
also given. 

AccorDIN6 to the Turkestan News the occupa- 
tion of the Khanat of Kokand by the Russians 
and the pacification of the country, which had 
been so long a prey to bloody factions, are already 
producing beneficial results. The people are ve- 
turning to their peaceful avocations, and the early 
epring has not been lost for agricultural pursuits. 
The coldness of the past winter and the quantity 
of snow-water on the mountains give promise of 





an abundant harvest, circumstances which will 
aid the population to recover from the destitution 
to which they had been reduced by such adven- 
turers and fanatics as Pulad-Beg, Abdur-Rahman 
Aftabeji (holder of the washing-can) and others. 
The latter years of Hudoyar’s reign were ex- 
tremely oppressive to the merchants as well as to 
the people, owing to the exorbitant taxation levied 
by him. As soon as the Russians had occupied the 
Ferghana valley, a reaction set in, and full liberty 
was given to agriculture and the arts of peace. 
In the interim, before a regular system of taxation 
can be organised, a staket commission holds its 
sittings in the town of Kokand, the members of 
the administration being for the most part chosen 
from the most trustworthy of the natives. Upon 
the occupation of this town by the Russians, the 
remains of the archives which had escaped the 
Kipchaks were found in the Khan’s palace. These 
consist of rolls of paper some hundreds of feet 
long, containing information on the collection and 
assessment of the poll-tax and land-tax in different 
parts of the Khanat, together with the extent of 
arable land. Nearly a thousand of these rolls 
have been collected, the oldest of which date only 
ten years back, and it is anticipated that they will 
be useful in the future organisation of the 
country. 


WE have received from Messrs. Cassell the fourth 
and concluding volume of Dr. Robert Brown’s work 
on “ The Races of Mankind, being a Popular De- 
scription of the Characteristics, Manners, and 
Customs of the Principal Varieties of the Human 
Family.” This section is devoted to the Asiatic 
races, the aborigines of India, the Hindoos and 
Singhalese, the Mongolian family, the Chinese and 
Turanians. Pretending to be nothing more than a 
popularly descriptive account of the habits, customs, 
and religious observances of some of the chief fami- 
lies of the human race, the work carries out this 
intention admirably. It is perfectly free from the 
technicalities of a purely ethnological treatise, 
conveying information in the most pleasant and 
lively form, yet with strictly critical accuracy, 
and combines Dr. Brown’s widely-gathered know- 
ledge of men and manners with the results of search 
through a host of authors. The book is richly 
illustrated with about 130 fine wood-engravings, 
and even if we are right in thinking that we have 
seen a good many of these before, they are none 
the less appropriate here. In an appendix Dr. 
Brown touches again upon some of those tribes 
towards whom recent events have directed public 
interest, and in regard to whom newer information 
has been obtained; especially the Eskimo, on 
whose history Dr. Rink’s recent work has thrown 
so much light, the Fiji Islanders, and the people 
of New Guinea. 








FOREIGN REVIEWS OF ENGLISH BOOKS. 


The Epitor will be greatly obliged if the Publishers 
of foreign Journals will send him copies of those 
numbers which contain Reviews of English Books. 


CuiLpers, R. C. A Dictionary of the Pali Language. (Triib- 
ner.) Jenaer Literaturzeitung, June 24. By E. W. A. 
Kuhn. 

Saycr, A. H. An Elementary Grammar, with full Syllabary 
and progressive Reading-book, of the Assyrian Language. 
(Bagster.) Polybiblion, June. 

TayLor,I. The Etruscan Language. (Hardwicke.) Literar- 
isches Centralblatt, June 10. 

VIE DE SEINT-AUBAN, ed. R, Atkinson. (Murray.) Jenaer 
Literaturzeitung, June 24. By G. Griber. 

Wricut, T. The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, 3rd edition. 
(Triibner.) Literarisches Centralblatt, June 10. 








PANZANI AT THE COURT OF CHARLES I. 


Amone the causes which led to the Puritan 
Revolution, one of the most conspicuous was the 
suspicion, widely entertained, that there was a 
conspiracy on foot at Court to bring the Church 
of England again under subjection to the Pope. 
Hitherto, with the exception of a Report which has 
found its way to England among the copies of 
Con’s despatches, the only accessible information 





upon the facts which gave rise to this suspicion 
has been contained in the Memoirs of Panzani, 

ublished by Berington early in this century. 
one however, at the best, can only be received 
with hesitation, and in this case it is probable thas 
the work was drawn up by some second person 
from Panzani’s papers. It is, therefore, with 
the greatest satisfaction that every student of 
history will learn that transcripts of Panzani’s 
own despatches have recently been made by the 
Rey. Joseph Stevenson from the originals in the 
Vatican, and that they are now deposited in the 
Public Record Office. 

The result of an examination of these papers 
has been to confirm the trustworthiness of the 
Memoirs, while, as might be expected, many 
details are brought to light which the Memoirs 
left unnoticed. The progress of the intrigue for 
the reunion can be clearly traced from week to 
week. Laud stands entirely free from all share 
in the matter, and Juxon, with whom Panzani 
sought an interview, politely declined to see him. 
The three men who were foremost on the English 
side in forwarding the scheme were Windebank, 
Cottington, and Bishop Mountagu of Ayppello 
Caesarem celebrity. The characters of the three 
men stand as distinctly before us as they do in 
history. Windebank, if he does not obtain our 
respect, at least has a claim upon our pity. 
We watch him without clearness of ideas 
or firmness of principle drifting aimlessly 
towards the gulf which is to swallow him in the 
end. He sighs for unity of doctrine, for autho- 
rity to silence self-opinionated and noisy talkers, for 

wiet in Church and State, which will make 
Puritans less troublesome to govern. But he has 
not quite thrown off the influences of his old 
English teaching, and he tries hard to persuade 
Panzani and himself that it is possible to induce 
the Church of Rome to make one step forward if 
he will make nine to meet it. Of course it is not 
possible, and he has to make the ten steps himself 
at last. Inthe mean time his struggles are sad 
enough. “It it were not for the Jesuits and the 
Puritans,” he said to Panzani, almost at the 
beginning of their intercourse, “perhaps we 
might come to terms with Rome.” The terms 
which he proposed were, as we have already 
learned from the memoirs, communion in both 
kinds, the Mass in English, and a married 
clergy. “Oh, the great judgments of God,” he 
said on another occasion— 


“who always punishes through those means by 
which the offence came. That pig of a Henry VIII. 
(quel porco d’ Enrico VIII.) committed so many 
sacrileges, and profaned so many benefices, in order to 
give those estates to persons who having received 
them from the Crown might, as members of the House 
of Commons, assure it always for the king; and now 
the king’s greatest enemies are those who have 
been enriched by these benefices.” 


At another time other feelings prevailed. “It 
is very difficult,” he said, to leave the religion in 
which one is born. If only,” he murmured, “ there 
were a little charity in Rome.” 

Cottington is far away from all these agitations 
of the distressed conscience. He has a clear idea 
that it would not be a prudent thing to die a 
Protestant. But he has no idea that it mattered 
much how he lived. This, indeed, seems to have 
been a prevalent state of mind among the English 
nobility. Panzani notices with reprobation the 
frequent practice of keeping a priest in the house 
of nominal Protestants, in order that he might 
come to effect the needful reconciliation in the 
hour of death. A conspicuous instance was Lord 
Treasurer Portland. an the last Panzani did 
not know of what religion—if the word may be 
so prostituted—the leading Minister was. When 
all was over, the dead man’s physician hurried to 
the emissary of the Pope and whispered in his 
ear that he might pray for his soul. 

Bishop Mountagu approached the subject of 
reunion with Rome with more decision, He was 
quite ready to accept the Pope’s jurisdiction and 
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doctrine, though Panzani was of opinion that 
when these doctrines came to be discussed in 
detail difficulties would arise for which he had 
not provided. 

In the background of all this the figure of 
Charles is constantly appearing, handling the idea 
of reunion as a possibility, but doing nothing to 
yealise it, and of course meaning by a reunion an 
arrangement by which the Pope should come to 
him, and not he to the Pope. 

On the whole, the impression produced by these 
despatches is that, though nothing serious was 
intended by Charles, there was quite enough to 
create alarm. Large numbers of persons about 
the Court were tending to a change of religion, 
or had secretly adopted a religion at variance 
with their public profession. The young 
Prince was taken by his mother to her chapel, 
and learned, as a child easily would learn, to 
admire the lights and splendour of the cere- 
monial. The few conversions which were after- 
wards announced would have been of little 
moment if the nation had had its destinies in 
its own hands. They caused not unreasonable 
alarm at a time when it was inculcated that the 
religion of the people was to be settled by the 
Government and not by the people themselves. 

} SaMUEL R. GARDINER. 








PARIS LETTER. 
Paris: June 26, 1876. 

The surest sign of the decline of literature, pro- 
perly so-called, in France is the sensation the 

sthumous works of men of the generation of 

830 create now when they are published. A 
few weeks ago Ste.-Beuve’s Chroniques Partsiennes 
were the event of the day ; now the Lettres de M. 
Doudan (2 vols., Lévy) are being universally read 
and admired as masterpieces of graceful style and 
delicate judgment. Had these books made their 
oem between 1830 and 1840, when G. Sand 
and Ralzac were publishing their novels, when 
Aug. Thierry “a Guizot were recording the 
history of the Merovingian times, or analysing the 
civilisation of ancient France, when Hugo, La- 
martine, Villemain, Cousin, Thiers, Mignet were 
in the prime of their youth and talent, they 
would, no doubt, hardly have received more than 
a few moments’ attention. But men of letters are 
few now ; we have writers of scientific books and 
learned books, and these are often, ably written, 
but letters are not cultivated now for their own 
sake, for the mere pleasure of couching fine 
thoughts in fine language; and when we come 
across some waif of the grand literary epoch 
which has just come to a close, we are both 
charmed and surprised as by some unex- 
pected and extraordinary discovery. M. Doudan, 
as M, Silvestre de Sacy tells us in his pre- 
face—which preface also would seem to have 
been written at that distant period when the 
worship of letters was the ruling passion of dis- 
tinguished intellects—was St.-Mare Girardin’s as 
also his own (M. de Sacy’s) companion in study. 
Appointed tutor to the son of the Duc de Broglie, 
he remained in the family of which he had tempo- 
rarily become a member as private secretary and 
friend. From that time forward he formed one 
of the household somewhat after the fashion of 
those Abbés of the eighteenth century who held 
intellectual office in the houses of the great lords. 
In this position he dispensed his intellectual 
activity in light and brilliant conversation; he 
was bound to read and know and have an opinion 
upon everything, so as to be a species of daily 
chronicle and walking newspaper to his hosts, and 
the most competent and refined member of the 
whole party. With the exception of two or three 
articles inserted in the first of the above-men- 
tioned volumes, M. Doudan’s correspondence was 
the most solid literary work he ever achieved. 

pon it he bestowed the utmost pains, even 
to the verge of affectation. His letters give 
one the impression of having been written, not 





merely to satisfy the requirements of friendship 
or for purposes of intellectual intercourse, but as 
slowly-elaborated compositions, intended to be 
read in society, jealously preserved, and possibly 
one day published, as they now, in fact, have 
been. And they deserved it. M. Doudan was not 
a great intellectual light; the lofty problems of 
philosophy, the strong emotions stizred by social 
questions, the sublime flights of poetry, were not 
in his line. He is moderate and temperate in all 
things; has exquisite but rather narrow taste, 
and the scepticism appertaining to good company 
which made him able to live with devout persons 
without scandalising them, yet without at the 
same time being himself disturbed by their ways 
and their superstitions: above all he is witty, 
judging every thing with a shrewdness which 
amounts at times to depth, but wearisome by dint 
of trying to be witty, of affecting to make jokes 
in the midst of the greatest public misfortunes. 
These misfortunes still further narrowed a mind 
which by nature was neither large nor sympa- 
thetic. After the Commune the reactionary 
sentiments of a bourgeois beside himself with 
fright begin to come out in the old Liberal 
and sceptic of Louis Philippe’s times. These 
letters, dating from 1827 to 1872, addressed, 
all of them, to very distinguished people (to men- 
tion only M. Guizot, M. and Mdme. d’Hausson- 
ville, M. A. de Broglie, M. Raulin, &c.), form a 
most curious document for the study of the 
moral and literary history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Another book introduced to us as the posthu- 
mous work of one of the great writers of the first 
half of the century is L’Histotre d’ Angleterre; 
racontée & mes Petits Enfants, by M. Guizoi, 
compiled by Mdme. de Witt (Hachette). Unfor- 
tunately, there is more of Mdme. de Witt in it 
than of M. Guizot; we do not feel the lion’s 
claw. As the work of a distinguished pains- 
taking woman this History of England is most 
estimable, but, regarded in the light of a posthu- 
mous work of M. Guizot’s, it is worthless, and we 
are sorry that the great sale of his History of 
France should have led to the publication of the 
above, which will in no way add to the great 
historiani’s renown. We are afraid it will be very 
severely criticised in England. 

A historical work of far greater value, at present 
in course of preparation, is L’ Histoire de la For- 
mation territortale des Etats de Europe centrale 
(Hachette), by M. Himly. M. Himly is Pro- 
fessor at the Faculty of Letters in Paris, and, to 
the great regret of all who are acquainted with 
his profound learning and rare talent for expo- 
sition, had written nothing since his Wala et 
Louis Débonnare. The work he is now about 
to publish is both historical and geographical : 
interesting, moreover, from a political point of 
view in face of the serious questions which are 
now agitating Central Europe. 

DL? Histotrede Florence,down to the time of Dante, 
by M. Perrens, the most important work the history 
of the famous Republic has ever yet given rise to, 
will also be published at Hachette’s. The author 
has not merely condensed and summed up in his 
book all the works of detail hitherto existing on 
the subject, but furnishes us with a number of 
new documents, with original views, based on a 
thorough knowledge of the texts; and, lastly, 
with a very striking picture of Florentine life in 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 
The same o_o are to bring out the fifth 
volume of M. Duruy’s Histoire Romaine, which 
carries us down to the end of the Antonines, It 
treats of institutions, studies, and manners, and 
passes in review successively the State, the City, 
and the Family. This likewise will be a com- 
prehensive work on a subject never yet treated 
with such fullness of detail. M. Duruy, formerly 
Minister of the Empire, instead of endeavouring 
to console himself for the disappointments of poli- 
tics by fruitless and spuinalpied intrigue, betook 
himself with a dignity universally admired to soli- 








tude and hard work. He returned to his Histoire 
Romaine, which had been unfinished for years, 
and he has been rewarded; the last volumes are 
far superior to the first in the eyes of all competent 
judges, on account of the solid scientific basis on 
which they rest, and their literary merit of form. 

Besides this fine work, embracing the general 
history of all the Antonines, M. ©. de la Berge, 
attached to the medal room of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, is going to present us with a special 
study on one of them in the shape of a mono- 
graph entitled Trajan. By the help of archaeo- 
logy and epigraphy, light is thrown on the unfor- 
tunately few historical texts of that date, and 
M. de la Berge’s work will, we think, serve as a 
model of what works on the Empire should be. 

The second volume of M. Aubé’s Histoire des 
Persécutions is also forthcoming (Didier). Al- 
though his studies are conducted in a literary 
rather than a scientific spirit, and his scepticism 
takes, perhaps, rather too exaggerated a form, his 
researches are most interesting, and the second 
volume, in which he has endeavoured to recon- 
struct the leading features of the polemics of the 
Pagans and the Christians, promises to be worthy 
of the first. 

One other publication belonging to this same 
epoch of the Antonines remains to be noticed— 
M. Barthélemy St.-Hilaire’s admirable Traduction 
de Mare Auréle (Germer-Bailliére), furnished 
with philosophical notes, which form a kind of 
continuous commentary to the text, and such we 
might have expected from the translator and 
commentator of Aristotle. 

The firm of Germer-Bailliére has for some time 
past been the centre of the whole French philo- 
sophical movement; we might, indeed, add of the 
foreign likewise, for there is not a single important 
work, English or German, published but it shortly 
appears here in the form of a translation, and by 
this means Mill, Bain, Spencer, Hartmann, Lotze, 
are as widely diffused in France as are her 
national works. The representatives of all the 
schools jostle each other in friendly companionship 
at M. Bailliére’s, from M. Levéque and M. Bouillier 
to Buchner and Littré. A very important work 
has just made its appearance in this eclectic com- 
pany—Les Causes Finales, by M. P. Janet, the 
most solid and remarkable representative of the 
spiritualist school as it at present stands. We 
have already drawn attention to his. sincerity and 
impartiality as rope in philosophical dis- 
cussion — qualities which his new book still 
further proves him to be possessed of. One by 
one, with admirable thoroughness, he investi- 

ates all the problems and difficulties raised 
ce the question of final causes, the . central 
question, if I may venture to say so, of philo- 
sophy. Is there an intelligent order in the 
world, and is the successicn of phenomena deter- 
mined by a goal towards which nature and 
humanity are tending? The whole of metaphysics 
is implicated in this single question. If we may 
be allowed to express an opinion on so serious 4 
subject, we should say that in our opinion M, Janet 
hasamply proved the first part of histhesis—namely, 
that there is a reason, a meaning, an end in nature— 
but has been less successful in proving his second 
point, that this reason and this end which exist 
in nature prove the working of a conscious and 
creative understanding. The last chapter, L’Idée 
pure et V Activité créatrice, raises a host of ob- 
jections at every step, and it seems to us that M. 
Janet often falls into the error of assimilating the 
divine action to the human, and of drawing argu- 
ments from essentially inaccurate comparisons. 
Whether this be so or not, M. Janet’s book is a 
noble and powerful attempt, and one calculated to 
awaken numberless and most salutary meditations 
on the vast subject he has undertaken to treat. 

In the field of pure literature we must mention 
the verses of two young poets who seem to have 
striven to earn a reputation by stirring up scandal, 
M. Richepin sings us the Chanson des Gueux 
(Librairie Illusizée). In order to give the 
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wretched creatures in town and country a voice, 
he echoes their sufferings, their simple or brutal 
{ys their violent desires, their savage passions. 
e even speaks their tongue, and writes several 
of his pieces in thieves’ slang. The book dis- 

lays considerable talent, wonderful knowledge 
in the art of verse-making, a brilliant imagination, 
real power; but produces, it must be owned, a 
painful and unhealthy impression, and that not so 
much on account of the coarseness and indecencies 
of which it is full, but because we are conscious 
throughout of a want of sincerity. The author 
does not feel the sufferings, the passions, the joys 
he sings of: as a virtuoso he works out the theme 
he had selected as a lettered man and an artist. 
Infinitely harder it is to weep real tears and utter 
real griefs. The true poet is stopped every moment 
in his work by the fear of overreaching his thought 
and the longing to give it full expression, whereas 
when the poem is merely an intellectual pas- 
time or a freak of the imagination, the 
writer is not hindered by any such scruples, 
and the task is comparatively an easy one. 
M. Richepin gives the secret of his system in the 
lines addressed to Maurice Bouchor: a poet, he 
says, must scandalise and scare his readers, play 
the mountebank and the clown, if the crowd is to 
listen to him. As soon as a man is known he can 
afford to be serious and sincere. M. Richepin is 
in the first stage; let us hope that, when he 
reaches the second, his talent will not be found to 
have declined, and that he will show that his lyre 
can be attuned to higher themes than thieves, 
drunkards, beggars, incendiaries, and dissolute 
characters. Lamartine, when he began his poetical 
career with Les Méditations; Victor Hugo, when 
he published the Odes et Ballades, did not think it 
necessary to besmear the muse with lees that she 
might find favour in the eyes of the public ; they 
clothed her in purple and gold. We prefer their 
— Moreover, some of M. Richepin’s notes 

ave in them a sound of envy and hatred, re- 
minding us of all that was most brutal in the 
feelings which brought about and attended the 
movement of the Commune—memories and feel- 
ings, those, which it would have been better never 
to have re-awakened. 

M. Bouchor, M. Richepin’s friend, has reached 
the second stage. Last year he wrote the songs of 
a drunkard; this year in his Poémes de la Mer et 
de ? Amour ag pes he shows himself in a far 
nobler aspect. His spirit and vivacity are always 
delightful; his ease and freedom amount to con- 
tempt for the most ordinary laws of prosody ; he 
has a fresh and brilliant imagination, but—as 
in M. Richepin’s case—we are always inclined to 
doubt his sincerity. The drunkard of last year 
has become a dreamer, and grown sentimental. 
Which is the real man? You worea mask then; 
what tells me that you show your real face now. 

If you are in want of a pretty novel for the 
vacation, get Un Coin du Monde (Lévy) ; a slight 
production, but a charming little bit of psychology 
which reveals a woman’s hand. 

Those who wish, just now that G. Sand, our 
greatest novelist, has passed away, to form some 
idea of the value of French novel-literature will 
find a faithful and agreeable picture given of it 
in M. Marius Topin’s new book, Zes Roman- 
ciers Contemporatns. He reviews all our novelists, 
and judges them with a wise discrimination, and, 
with a tendency towards over-indulgence, quotes 
some well-chosen ages from their works. 

Since my last, the Academy has made its final 
choice. MM. Ch. Blanc and G. Boissier are the 
successful two. Some people would have pre- 
ferred M. Fromentin to M. Blanc, but the literary 
world unanimously approves M. Boissier’s nomina- 
tion, and was only surprised that M. Arséne 
Houssaye, some of whose novels can hardly be 
mentioned in decent society, should have had 
eleven votes. The excuse the Academicians 
plead is that no doubt those who gave them had 
not read his novels, G. Monon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SONG BY BISHOP PERCY. 
1 Chalcot Terrace, N.W.: June 26, 1876. 

Will you allow me space to point out a mistake 
relating to the date of Bishop Percy’s song, 
“OQ Nancy, wilt thou go with me,” which has 
found its way into books of some authority? 
Miss L. M. Hawkins (the daughter of Sir John 
Hawkins) stated in her Memoirs, Anecdotes, 
Facts, and Opinions, 1824 (vol. i. p. 271), that it 
was Percy’s “ invitation to his charming wife, on 
her release from her twelve-months’ confinement 
in the royal nursery in attendance on her charge, 
Prince Edward, the late Duke of Kent,” and the 
Rev. John Pickford in his Life of Percy prefixed 
to the print of the folio MS. follows Miss Hawkins 
in this identification, but makes the additional 
mistake of fixing the date of Mrs. Percy’s employ- 
ment as nurse in 1771, when the Duke of Kent 
was really born in 1767. Any one who has read 
the song through will see the inappropriateness of 
its language to such an occasion—for instance, the 
address in the first stanza would be foolish in the 
extreme if written by a husband to a wife just 
returning to her own home and children. The 
fact is that the song was addressed by Percy to 
Miss Anne Gutteridge a short time before his 
marriage with that lady in 1759. That this is a 
correct statement of the matter can be proved by 
an examination of the sixth volume of Dodsley’s 
Collection of Poems, published in 1758, where the 
a: occurs at page 233 as “A Song by T. 

orer.” 

Many attempts have been made to deprive 
Percy of the credit of his work. First of all it 
was Scotticised into “‘O Nanny, wilt thou gang 
with me,” after which it was claimed as a Scotch 
song. This claim Burns stigmatised as “an im- 
pudent absurdity,” but stil! the critics tried to 
depreciate Percy’s originality. Stenhouse sup- 





poses that he may have had in view the Scottish 
song inserted in Ramsay’s Tea-Table Miscellany, 
entitled “ The Young Laird and Edinburgh Kate,” 
the second stanza of which commences :— 
“O Katy, wiltu gang wi’ me, 
And leave the dinsome town awhile,” 
and Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe suggests that 
both the author of “ The Young Laird and Edin- 
burgh Kate” and Percy took their ideas from a 
song in Lee’s tragedy of Theodosius, or the Force 
of Love, beginning :— 
“ Can’st thou, Marina, leave the world, 
The world that is devotion’s bane ?” 


The quoted stanzas of all these songs are some- 
what alike, but the opening address of each is 
commonplace enough to have occurred to several 
minds. The real beauty of Percy’s song, which 
consists in its picture of a wife's duties, is entirely 
his own. Henry B. WHEATLEY. 








oN “DOUBLE” AND “ JEWEL” IN “ MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT'S DREAM,” ACT IV. SC. I. 


Northampton : June 21, 1876, 

In the play of Midsummer Night's Dream, act 
iv. sc. 1, we find :— 

‘“* Demetrius. These things seem small and undis- 
tinguishable, 

Like far off mountains turned into clouds. 

Hermia. Methinks I see these things with parted 

eye, 

When every thing seems DOUBLE. 

Helena. So methinks, 

And I have found Demetrius like a JEWEL, 
Mine own, and not mine own.” 

On the above passage Warburton has observed 
(Variorum, v. 302, note) :— 

“‘ Hermia had observed that things appeared doubleto 
her. Helena replies ‘so methinks,’ and then subjoins 
that Demetrius was like a jewel, her own and not her 
own. He is here then compared to something which 
had the property of appearing to be one thing when 
it was another, not the property sure of a jewel, or, if 
you will, of none but a false one.” 


Now, the perusal of the above note has led me 
to believe that the passage in question is an 
instance of the play upon words of which there 
are many instances in the works of our author, and 
that Helena, in the use of the word jewel, really 
says—“ And I have found Demetrius like a 
‘ double,’” which in the jewellery trade means 
“a counterfeit stone composed of two pieces of crystal, 
with a piece of foil between them, so that they 
have the same appearance as if the whole substance 
of the crystal were coloured.” 

Of course the use of the word in this sense 
would require the knowledge of an expert, and 
this Shakspere had, as is evident from his 
frequent use of the word fotl, one instance of 
which is sufficient—viz., Richard III., act v. 
scene 3, line 250:— 

“ A base foul stone made precious by the foil.” 

The words “mine own and not mine own” 
seem to convey the idea that Helena seemed to 
regard Demetrius as her own when he was true to 
her, and not her own when he was false to her. 

CHARLES Barren. 








HARPSFIELD'’S TREATISE ON THE DIVORCE. 


Kendal: June 26, 1876. 

Mr. Pocock, in his second notice of the above 
work, writes: “ As regards Cardinal Pole’s con- 
duct at Paris in the matter of the divorce,” 
“there isnot ahint . . . in any historical work that 
he (Pole) had ever taken any active part for the 
king in collecting votes favourable to the divorce.” 
Again, “ Till the appearance of the Records of the 
Reformation” (which Mr. Pocock says was printed 
at Oxford in 1870) “ no evidence to implicate Pole 
was producible.” 

Mr. Pocock is mistaken in these assertions. 
Mr. Froude (History of England, vol. i. pp- 
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975-7; 3rd ed., 1862) had already described the 
taken by Pole at Paris, and had printed 
‘ole’s letter to the king. JosEPH Brown. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
SATURDAY, ay 1.3 P.M. Mr. Walter Macfarren’s Concert, St. 
James's Hall. 


Mownpay, July 3.2 P.M. al Institution : General Monthly Meeting. 
8.30 P.M. Asiatic (at the South Kensington Museum) : “ Account of 
the Amravati Sculptures,” by J. Fer, in. 
WEDNESDAY, July 5.—7 P.M, Entomological, 
Fripay, July 7.1 p.m. Archaeological Institut 
8 P.M. Geologists’ A iati 














SCIENCE. 


A Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect. By 
J. H. Nodal and George Milner. Part I. 
Words from A to E inclusive. (London: 
Triibner & Co., 1875.) 


Peruars there are few things so little under- 
stood by critics as the requirements and 
rules to be observed for the construction of 
a county glossary. It is one of those sub- 
jects on which theoretical reasoning throws 
very little light; and, whilst many imagine 
they can tell how such books “ ought” to 
be written, only those who have a practical 
acquaintance with the subject can tell how 
they “can” be written. The wisest rules 
are of little use if they are unpractical, and 
the study of glossaries that have been already 
made is really a safer guide than the most 
careful description of such as might, or 
should, or ought to have been made if the 
makers of them had gone to work on the 
highest scientific principles. 

These remarks have been suggested by a 
notice of Mr. Parish’s Glossary of the Sussex 
Dialect which appeared in the Saturday 
Review of January 1 in the present year. 
The writer seems to have been dissatisfied 
with some expressions in the Preface, 
and thence to have drawn conclusions 
that the whole book is not so good as it 
should have been ; putting little distinction 
between the work itself and the introductory 
remarks which were, no doubt, written 
afterwards, and contain some expressions 
which can be controverted, if rigidly judged 
from an historical point of view. Omitting 
the consideration of these, which form no 
part of the present subject, the remarks 
upon the glossary itself are singularly at 
variance with the practical working rules 
laid down by the English Dialect Society as 
a basis of their labours. The glossary was 
condemned as being one of those “old- 
fashioned glossaries, the use of which is not 
easy to understand, in which a man under- 
takes to set down the dialectal peculiarities 
of a certain district, and then goes and puts 
down every word in that district which 
differs from high-polite book English, whe- 
ther it is in any way characteristic of that 
particular district or not.’”’ Such condemna- 
tion is really the highest praise, if the 
matter be rightly considered, and it is pre- 
cisely these “ old-fashioned ”’ glossaries that 
are of the highest value to the student of 
language, and the use of which it is very 
easy for some of us, at least, not only to 
understand, but to appreciate. The whole 
question is, of course, how is a list to be 
made ? 

On this point the writer kindly gave us 
the best help he was capable of; and his 
rules turn out to be just the very ones which 
critics have repeated before, almost ad nau- 





seam, but to which no glossary-writer has 
ever paid the slightest attention in practice, 
though many of them have so far deceived 
themselves as to imagine that they were, to 
some extent, doing so. The right course, it 
seems, is to “sift” the collection, to see 
“‘ what does and what does not illustrate the 
dialect of the district.” The real answer to 
this is, that a little sifting may do good, 
and there certainly are words which our 
glossary-makers have inserted needlessly, 
and a little too often. But it should be done 
with a very gentle hand, and no sifting at 
all is infinitely preferable to too much of it. 
The notion of “sifting ”’ rests ultimately on the 
fallacious notion that there are many words 
which are really peculiar to a county, and 
characteristic of a county. This is precisely 
the notion to which we are prepared to give 
an unqualified denial. No doubt such a 
fallacy has been assumed over and over 
again, since otherwise no county glossaries 
would ever have seen the light; but a little 
thought ought to dispel such an illusion 
for ever. The reason why glossarists have 
generally taken counties as the supposed 
basis of their operations is solely that it was 
practically convenient to do so. The county 
is a fairly definite name for a certain district 
of England; it is a sufficiently large area 
for a glossary to range over ; and to say that 
such or such a word is used in Norfolk is to 
give a first rough approximation to its real 
locality. Beyond this, there is not, in 
general, any real virtue in the word. It 
may be the case that some counties are 
bounded, on some sides at least, by natural 
boundaries which are, to some extent, 
boundaries of speech, but very often this is 
not the case. If the areas of words were 
rigidly conterminous with counties, it would 
of course follow that, when a small portion 
of one county happens to be situate, as is 
the case, within another one, then the 
speech of that portion differs from the 
speech of the surrounding neighbourhood ; 
which is a reductio ad absurdum of the 
county limit. The divisions of dialects and 
of counties are, of course, widely different. 
For example, Sternberg, in his excellent little 
work on the Dialect of Northamptonshire, 
brings out the most interesting fact that 
a clear line of demarcation of dialects 
runs right across the county. Whether the 
county division was the best that could have 
been imagined, is not now worth discussion. 
It has already been adopted by so many 
different writers that it is now too late in 
the day to dream of any other system. All 
that is at present required is that a good 
account of each county shall be rendered in 
due order. 

We are therefore glad to welcome this 
latest addition to our stock of provincial 
glossaries ; and the more so, as the county 
of Lancashire is one of great importance. 
We are not at ail surprised to find the 
editors saying that “the farther we have 
progressed in the work, the less reason have 
we seen for treating Lancashire on a plan at 
variance with that adopted in regard to 
other counties.” The fact is, simply, that 
practice is a better guide than theory in 
this matter; and that ifa critic wishes to 
ascertain how a glossary “ought” to be 
made, he has only to try and make one for 





himself, and he will soon settle down into 
doing in practice almost all that his theories 
would forbid him to do. Weare glad, more- 
over, to be able to say that the p Prise 
Glossary does not materially differ in prin- 
ciple from the “ old-fashioned” glossaries of 
former days, for the simple reason that it 
could not do so. 

The chief argument of those who have 
really given but small attention to the subject 
is that there are, at any rate, some words used 
in one county, let us say Sussex, which are 
absolutely unused elsewhere. This is the 
same idea as before, but narrowed in extent ; 
yet equally fallacious, and perhaps even more 
pernicious, because more specious. Speaking 
generally, we deny the supposition emphati- 
cally, and for a very good reason, viz., prac- 
tical experience. Let any man who has made 
a list of county words follow the advice given 
by such as tell him to “sift” it. Let him 
do this, not tenderly and reasonably, but 
thoroughly and scientifically. Let him keep 
his list by him for several years (the only 
fair way), and strike out one by one every 
word which turns out to be known in Kent, 
or Hampshire, or (which is not at all im- 
probable) in Lincolnshire, Cornwall, or even 
the Lowlands of Scotland. At the end of the 
time, the list will assume proportions so 
ridiculously diminutive as not be worth 
publishing ; though this is the very process 
which is, we suppose, ‘‘ new-fashioned ” and 
“ scientific.” We have been informed, on 
good authority, that the experiment has been 
tried ; that a list of some 200 words thus 
selected dwindled down, in two years, 
to only two; and that of these one was 
rather doubtful. Only one word stood 
the test, and, if we could learn what it was, 
and if it were worth while, we have no doubt 
that we could have found it elsewhere. We 
make bold to say that we will undertake to 
utterly demolish and annihilate any county- 
list that can be made, if allowed to use the 
“‘scientific”’ principle of marking out what 
we know to be, or to have lately been, 
current elsewhere. The whole notion is a 
dream, and a rather silly one. 

Puiting aside all unreasonable theories, let 
us rather consider what we do want. What 
we want, in reason, is pretty much what we 
find in the majority of the existing glos- 
saries. 

There is, besides, another consideration that 
should be adopted by reasonable students, 
viz., that all such work ought, on no account, 
to be judged by a very high standard of 
excellence. We do not want etymologies, 
as a rule, because they may err, and have 
erred; and they often give an awkward 
twist to the definition of the word; for 
when the etymology and the definition are 
at all at variance, it is the unlucky defini- 
tion (which should be rigidly correct) that 
has to bow to the etymology (which is, in 
such cases, mostly wrong). We want a 
full, long, sufficient list of all the words 
that can be had that are at all ont-of-the- 
way; good definitions of them; and, above 
all, good illustrations of their use. And those 
who know most of the matter will expect least. 
in the way of “scientific” handling, which 
is not always to be had. Judging from a 
practical and reasonable point of view, we are 
very well satisfied with the Lancashire 
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Glossary ; and can only say that if an equally 
good one were to be had of every county in 
England, we could then do what we cannot 
quite do now, and construct from such mate- 
rials a general provincial glossary of all 
England, superior, perhaps, to any that now 
exists. At the same time we take leave to 
say that the more Halliwell’s Dictionary is 
used, the more it improves upon acquaint- 
ance, and that we are very fortunate in 
having, in that work, so good a beginning. 

We do not say that the Lancashire Glossary 
is faultless; it is, however, carefully exe- 
cuted, and may take its place beside the 
well-known glossaries of Atkinson, Forby, 
Miss Baker, Barnes, and the rest. No 
doubt constant use of it may suggest 
some alterations, corrections, and im- 
provements, such as we hope the authors 
will give us in a supplement. In par- 
ticular, there will very likely be a few 
words to add. In comparing it with an 
old glossary in Tim Bobbin, we find several 
words which might have been inserted, on 
the authority of Tim Bobbin; or, at any rate, 
we hope to be told, hereafter, what reasons 
there were for omitting them. If obsolete, 
they might have been marked as such; but 
some account is required of them. In the 
edition of 1818, we find, for example, dawnile, 
to fondle, deeavely, lovely, doytch-backs, fences, 
durn, that piece of wood or stone by which 
gates hang, all words which ought to be 
recorded somewhere ; the more so, perhaps, 
because Bamford ignores them, with the ex- 
ception of “ durn, a gate-stump.”” We would 
saggest that a list of such words, which 
cannot perhaps be now recognised as in very 
common use, should appear, hereafter, in an 
Appendix. If there is no authority for them 
beyond that of Z'im Bobbin, it would be easy 
to say so. The editors seem to have intended 
to insert all words found in previously exist- 
ing dictionaries, but we could easily add 
several to their list. 

The most valuable part of the work lies in 
the illustrations from books written in the 
dialect and from colloquial usage. The 
Preface tells us that ‘‘ when not obtainable 
from books, an example is given, wherever 
practicable, of the current colloquial usage 
of the word.”’ We heartily wish the editors 
would take into consideration the advisability 
of reversing their plan, and endeavour to 
give, in the first place, examples of the 
current colloquial usage, and examples from 
books only (or chiefly) where colloquial 
examples are not obtainable. The colloquial- 
isms are far the best. Even among the 
quotations, we could well spare some of the 
examples from older English, if only we 
could have in their place more quotations from 
books of the present day. The glossary is, 
in the main, a glossary of the dialect as it 
now exists, and it is therefore obvious that 
modern examples should have the place of 
honour. If not given now, they can never 
well be supplied hereafter; whereas any one 
who possesses Stratmann’s Dictionary and 
the Early English Text Society’s publica- 
tions can, at his leisure, find quotations for 
himself from our older authors. We trust 
this hint may not be lost sight of. 

The work was originally intended to be 
published by the Manchester Literary Club 
only ; but arrangements have been made by 





which it has been published by that Club 
and the English Dialect Society conjointly. 
We congratulate that Society on this result, 
and trust that its members may appreciate 
this last addition to their materials. We 
think that, while the labours of the com- 
pilers of such works should not be judged 
of too rigidly, there is a great tempta- 
tion to a critic to do so. Yet the labour 
of compiling them is much greater than 
might be supposed. They contain much 
information that is not to be had else- 
where. The very fact that a word is re- 
corded in them often throws ‘a new light 
on what may be called the area of a word; 
and it is by no means uninstructive to find 
that even some common words which a Lon- 
doner would put down as mere cockneyisms 
are in familiar use in valleys whither the 
sound of Bow Bells has never penetrated. 
All this, and more, we may learn if the 
‘* old-fashioned ” ways be persisted in with 
sufficient perseverance, and the advice of 
the Saturday Review, in this particular in- 
stance, be sufficiently disregarded. 
Watrter W. Sxear. 








Timber and Timber Trees, Native and Foreign. 
By Thomas Laslett, Timber Inspector to 
the Admiralty. (London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1875.) 

Mr. Lasterr has had so much experience in 

the forests of widely distant parts of the 

world, and not only of the living trees, but 
also of timber under every conceivable con- 
dition, that the announcement of a work 
from his pen devoted to the consideration 
of Timber and Timber Trees naturally 
awakened great expectations. That his 
book perfectly realises some of the expecta- 
tions formed regarding it is as certain as 
that in other particulars it falls short of 
what was looked for, and wiat should and 
might easily have been effected. But it 

would obviously be unfair to criticise a 

work because it does not embrace or treat 

so fully of certain branches of a subject as 

one might wish. The author set himself a 

certain task, and the question is, has he’'per- 

formed it reasonably well? In his preface 
he says :— 

“ A handy book on home and foreign timber, 
for ship and house-building purposes, is, in the 
opinion of many, much required. The botanical 
treatises which are accessible are too strictly 
scientific in their form and treatment to interest 
the general reader, and they lack that practical 
application of knowledge to the wants of the 
shipwright and carpenter which it is one of the 
aims of this book to give. Hence, I have en- 
deavoured to concentrate into one form all the 
information which books and long experience 
could give, and so to arrange the materials as to 
make them intelligible and acceptable alike to the 
master builder and apprentice.” 

And further on he adds, “I am not with- 

out hope that the results will be of service 

to many who are engaged in carpentry, 
shipbuilding, and engineering.” 

From a practical point of view the author 
has doubtless succeeded, if not wholly, at 
least to a great extent, so far as present 
requirements are concerned. Moreover, the 
work embodies the results of a vast number 
of valuable experiments on the qualities and 
properties of different timbers ; and it is of 





high scientific as well as purely practical 
interest to have these on record. Indeed, 
the figures relating to weight, strength, &c., 
of timbers would alone be sufficient to 
entitle it to our commendation. The chap. 
ters on the defects found in trees, hints on 
the selection, felling, storing, and most eco- 
nomical working up of timber, are also 
satisfactory. But in this place it is our 
duty to examine its general merits, and we 
feel bound to say that its defects in scientific 
(botanical) details are so numerous and sc 
glaring that the book is almost useless 
to the “ general reader,” whom Mr. Laslett 
seeks to instruct, and even misleading to 
those who possess little knowledge of the 
geographical distribution of plants and sys. 
tematic botany. 

It might have been supposed that the 
position of Inspector to the Admiralty 
offered great facilities for the identification 
of the best kinds of timbers with their 
botanical species; but in Mr. Laslett’s book 
we find great confusion even in the nomen- 
clature of well-known timbers. Unfor. 
tunately, there is a general tendency to 
underrate the importance of botanical 
studies; but sooner or later it will become 
necessary to ascertain the species which 
furnish the most valuable timbers, just as it 
has already in the case of many almost in- 
dispensable drugs, for the natural supply 
cannot be regarded as inexhaustible. Closely 
allied and very similar species are often of 
very unequal economic value. Mr. Laslett does 
not seem to have consulted trustworthy books 


for his botanical names, or to have drawn ° 


upon the resources of the fine national col- 
lection of woods at Kew, which would have 
afforded him much information. As an 
illustration of practical utility combined 
with scientific accuracy, we may mention 
Brandis’s Forest Flora of India, and Fliicki- 
ger and Hanbury’s Pharmacographia. Of 
course, if Mr. Laslett had disregarded the 
botanical side of his subject altogether, he 
would not have laid himself open to criti- 
cism, and his book would certainly have 
been under the circumstances far more 
satisfactory as a whole. 

The first chapter is devoted to the growth 
and structure of trees, and anything more 
vague and confused we have seldom read. 
In the succeeding chapter the age and 
rate of growth of trees come under con- 
sideration ; and the fabulous age of five 
thousand years attributed to the Baobab 
of tropical Africa is repeated without any 
qualification. The table at pages 17 and 18 
of the number of concentric circles, or 
annual layers of wood, in given diameters of 
stem, presents some extraordinary figures. 
Thus the average number of layers in ten 
English oak trees, four feet in diameter, 18 
given as seventy-six; and one of the same 
diameter had only forty-nine rings! These 
trees, it is stated, were of magnificent 
growth and of the first quality. Passing 
to the chapter on the oak tree generically 
considered, we are treated to some very 
hazy remarks on distribution. Confining 
ourselves to those respecting English oaks, we 
find Mr: Laslett saying, ‘‘The botanical names 
of those which are indigenous to this country 
are the Quercus Robur pedunculata, the 
Quercus Robur sessiliflora, and the Quercus 
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escens, or Durmast oak.” Now, so far 
as we know, or the works on British botany 
we have at hand inform us, the last does not 
exist, in a wild state at least, in this country. 
There is a Quercus pubescens found in the 
south of Switzerland, Austria, &c. Q. ses- 
siliflora is sometimes called Durmast. Alto. 
gether the chapters on oaks are unsatisfac- 
tory in regard to, nomenclature, though 
otherwise interesting and instructive. Chap- 
ter xxi. treats of Burmah woods, and the 
Pynkado or iron-wood tree is said to be the 
Ingazylocarva of botanists; and this same 
name is twisted into Juga xylocropa a little 
farther on. Inga zylocarpa, or Xylia dolabri- 
formis, as it is now called, is the tree in- 
tended. In the next chapter, African oak 
or teak is said to be the Swietenia Senegal- 
ensis ; but we are under the impression that 
Oldfieldia Africana furnishes the timber in 
question. It is quite possible, however, that 
the former may be known in commerce under 
the same popular name. For instance, the 
different kinds of rosewood of commerce are 
furnished not only by Triptolemaea (not 
Triptolomea, as printed), but also by various 
species of Dalbergia and Machaerium. 

The chapter on Australian timber is rather 
more satisfactory, though only six species 
are described in detail. This is followed by 
one on miscellaneous trees, in which it is 
stated that the beech, Fagus sylvatica, ‘‘is 
extensively spread over the middle and 
south of Europe, and varieties of this species 
are to be met with in America and Australia.” 
The North American form may possibly be 
no more than a variety or race of the same 
species, but the Australian forms are ever- 
green species, with small thick leaves. We 
can readily suppose that this statement is 
due to a loose notion as to what constitutes 
a genus, species, or variety ; and we believe 
that it is a fair illustration of the popular 
conception, but it is none the less misleading. 
On the same principle we are told that 
Bueus sempervirens “is also found in the West 
Indies ;” and the thirty-second chapter is de- 
voted to ‘‘Cedars.” This heading includes the 
true cedars (Coniferae) and Cedrela odorata! 
Under the cedar of Lebanon it is stated 
that the rapid growth of the cedar tree is 
borne out by the careful examination of 
some logs -brought from Honduras, which 
were found to exhibit a rate of growth 
showing that one inch of wood diameter was 
made in rather less than two years. This, 
of course, refers to the genus Cedrela, which 
is as different from Cedrus as a kangaroo is 
from an elephant. We might go on with 
these criticisms, but we have given sufficient 
proof of its scientific inaccuracy to show how 
faulty the book is in this respect. However, 
as already stated, this detracts little from 
its real value to the practical timber-mer- 
chant and engineer, so far as the different 
timbers in the market are concerned. We 
have only to add that it is surprising that 
no mention is made of the principal Indian 
timbers, such as the Sal, Tin, and Sissoo, 

use so much has been done of late to- 
wards the conservation and management of 
Indian forests. W. B. Hemstey. 











SCIENCE NOTES. 
METEOROLOGY. 


Meteorology of the Atlantic near the Equator.— 
Captain Toynbee read a paper on this subject be- 
fore the British Association at Bristol iast year, 
which has just been published by the Meteorolo- 
gical Committee. It is a summary of the work 
of the Meteorological Office for the region ex- 
tending from 10°S. to 20° N., and from 10° to 
40° W., the detailed materials for which are 
announced as in the press, in the form of monthly 
charts, tables and explanatory text. The present 
paper, however, is especially welcome, as it anti- 
cipates the larger publication and furnishes the 
reader in a handy pamphlet with the main results 
to which the general discussion has led. It is 
illustrated by a series of the actual monthly charts 
of prevailing winds, currents, &c., &c., which will 
form part of the complete work. The notice of 
each month occupies about two pages, so that the 
paper is far more convenient for consultation than 
the larger form of the detailed discussion. We 
should notice a very valuable appendix by Prof. 
Stokes on the observation of wave-motion in 
connexion with the rollers by which Ascension and 
St. Helena are occasionally visited. Captain 
Toynbee has shown, almost to demenstration, that 
these are produced by the winter northerly gales 
off the American coast. 


The Value of the Aneroid.—Prof. Jelinek has 
published, in the Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna 
Academy, a valuable paper on “‘ The Constants of 
the Aneroid, and on the Application of a Scale of 
Heights to the Instrument.” He takes up the 
entire history of the aneroid experiments which 
have been made, and arrives at the result that the 
instrument is capable of rendering very good ser- 
vice, even for ordinary observations, if properly 
managed and protected against rough usage. As 
regards the use of a scale of heights he points out 
a consideration which is often forgotten by 
tourists, that the heights marked on the instrumen- 
tal scale correspond to the normal conditions of 
pressure, and that if you want to know what the 
precise elevation has been for any given day on 
which an observation was made, it is necessary 
subsequently to consult a telegraphic weuther-re- 
port in order to see what the ditlerence was _be- 
tween the observed sea-level pressure at the place 
on the day in question and its normal value. The 
actual scale-indication should then be corrected 
accordingly. Prof. Jelinek in conclusion criticises 
Field’s engineering aneroid, showing that the 
principles on which the temperature-correction is 
applied by him are inexact, and that consequently 
the instrument as constructed by him can only be 
used for very moderate elevations. The paper con- 
cludes with some very useful tables. 


Barometrical Maxima.—In the Austrian Journal 
for May 1, Prof. Hann gives a very interesting 
discussion of the phenomena observed in Central 
Europe during the period of high pressure and in- 
tense cold which was experienced at the end of 
January. He shows that this was accompanied 
by relatively very high temperature at mountain 
stations, and that the cold was experienced in 
isolated valley basins which were covered with a 
layer of fog. The same phenomenon of an increase 
of temperature ina vertical direction during in- 
tense frost has frequently been noticed before, 
especially at Pike's Peak in April, 1874. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the severe cold below is 
regularly associated with abnormal warmth and 
dryness at the upper stations, so that the condi- 
tions are much the same as in the case of the 
Fohn. The elevation of temperature in the de- 
scending mass of air is produced by its descent, 
and as soon as the air has reached a certain level 
its downward motion is checked and is converted 
into a horizontal motion, when the temperature 
begins to fall, owing to radiation, until eventually 
it sinks very low close to the surface of the 
earth, The result clearly shows that the tempo- 





rary increase of pressure at the earth’s surface is 
not accompanied by a corresponding decrease of 
pressure above, and the local barometrical maxima 
are, according to Prof. Hann, dynamical pheno- 
mena, in contradistinction to the regular increase 
of pressure over continents in winter, which is at- 
tributable to thermal causes, 


Winds of Spitzbergen.—In the Austrian Journal 
for May 15 we have an abstract of a paper by Dr. 
Wijkander, published in the Ofverstgten of the 
Swedish Academy. He points out that the most 
remarkable phenomena of the storms in the Arctic 
seas is their irregularity, vessels on different sides 
of a large floe having different winds, all blowing 
hard, while inside there is calm. The Swedes at 
Polhem had few storms in spring, the Germans at 
Pendulum Island had as many as in winter, owing 
to the proximity of open water. The path of the 
storms was generally southerly, and one remark- 
able feature was the warmth and dryness of the 
southerly winds at Polhem, partly due to the fact 
that the air must have passed over the high land 
of Spitzbergen, and warmed itself in descending to 
the sea-level, The same circumstances are 
noticed with the warm south-east winds of 
Greenland. 


Winds over the Atlantic.—M. Brault, whose new 
wind-charts were noticed in the Acaprmy for 
November 6, 1875, and January 1, 1876, has 
printed in a late number of the Comptes Rendus 
the conceptions as to atmospherical circulation 
to which he has been led by the consideration 
of 650,000 observations, and which naturally 
differ in some degree from those which Maury 
formed on the discussion of material only one- 
fifth as copious as that now available. M. Brault’s 
views, in their main features, accord with modern 
ideas as to the relation between wind and the dis- 
tribution of barometrical pressure. We have a 
diagram chart, drawn for the months July— 
September, which shows the immense anticyclonic 
whirl round the Azores, while M. Brault makes 
the Doldrums a central space whence the currents 
diverge, the eastern portions of both trade winds 
being diverted towards the African coast to form 
the West Monsoons of the Line, while the western 
portion flows on to the American continent. He 
appears to consider that the south-east trade does 
not pass the Line at all. 


Periodicity of Hurricanes.—V ice-Admiral Fleu- 
riot de Langle has published in the two last numbers 
of the Revue Maritime et Coloniale a long discus- 
sion on the periodicity of cyclones in all parts of 
the world. The paper seems to have been first 
read at the Geographical Conference in Paris last 
autumn. M. de Langle seeks to connect these 
storms directly with astronomical phenomena, as 
will be seen from the conclusions which he gives 
in the following sentences :— 

“We may deduce from the preceding investigations 

that when the latitude of the place, the declination of 
the sun or the moon resume the same values respec- 
tively, and these phenomena coincide with an eclipse 
of the sun or the moon, or with a phase of the moon, 
on its approach to its apogee or perigeo, there is 
danger of a hurricane. If at these critical periods 
there is any unsteadiness in the winds, extra caution 
is required when the apogee or perigee occurs near the 
time of full or new moon.” 
Of course, the statements are corroborated by a 
copious array of diagrams and tables, but after a 
careful study of the paper we fail to find that 
much has been added to our knowledge of the 
subject. There seems to be one radical defect 
in the reasoning, which influences all discussions 
of the relation between the moon and the weather. 
The hour of occurrence of a phenomenon at one 
station is taken, and the relation of that occur- 
rence to the moon’s age and position is investi- 
gated; but it is persistently ignored that the 
hurricane moves over the earth’s surface, so that 
if its occurrence at A coincides with the period 
of any other phenomenon, it must necessarily fail 
to coincide with it at B. 
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Colliery Explosions and Weather.— Mr. W. 
Galloway has published, in No. 168 of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society, a paper on the 
influence of coal-dust in producing explosions. It 
hardly falls within the scope of meteorology to 
follow out the whole of the reasoning; but the 
final result is of importance to our science. In 
dry mines there is constantly a quantity of dust 
in the workings, and if the atmosphere be excep- 
tionally dry this dust will be the more likely to 
be blown about and so disseminated through the 
air-currents. Now, Mr. Galloway finds that the 
slightest trace of fire-damp is enough to render a 
dusty atmosphere explosive, and so if in a dry 
mine any small Malices, like the blowing out 
of a shot, occurs, this may raise the dust and cause 
an explosion in parts of the workings which would 
otherwise have been perfectly safe. Mr, Galloway 
attributes many of the more extensive accidents 
to this cause, and considers that they are most 
frequent in cold weather, thirty-two out of forty- 
nine recorded being in the winter half-year. M. 
Vital, in France, has also paid attention to the 
same question. The remedy for this cause of 
explosion is, of course, watering the ways of the 
mune, 





GEOLOGY, 


ANoTHER Decade illustrating the organic re- 
mains of Victoria has been prepared by Professor 
McCoy, the Government Palaeontologist, and has 
recently been issued by the Geological Survey of 
the colony. As this is the third decade of the 
series, we are now in possession of thirty plates 
containing figures of some of the most interesting 
fossils yet known in Victoria. The original spe- 
cimens here figured are deposited in the National 
Museum at Melbourne, an institution of which 
Professor McCoy is director. In the present de- 
cade the first plate illustrates an important speci- 
men of Professor Owen's “ Marsupial Lion” (7hy- 
lacoleo carnifex). This curious animal has been 
the subject of much discussion, Professor Owen 
having assigned to it predaceous habits, while 
Professor Flower and the late Dr. Faleoner have 
argued in favour of its having been a vegetarian. 
By abrupt transition we pass from this Tertiary 
mammal to some Silurian trilobites. Here it is 
curious to meet with our familiar Phacops cau- 
datus, and it is yet more notable that the Victorian 
and the Welsh specimens are said to present 
exactly the same range of variations. The re- 
mainder of the decade is devoted to descriptions 
of Tertiary mollusca. Among these the most 
interesting is a new species of Pleurotomaria, from 
Upper Miocene deposits, described under the name 
of P. tertiaria. The genus was abundant in 
Oolitic times, and is represented, though feebly, in 
recent seas; yet we find scarcely any of its species 
continuing the succession through the Tertiary 
period. 


In examining some fragmentary remains em- 
bedded in blocks of rock which had been obtained 
from the Karoo lacustrine deposits of South 
Africa, Prof. Owen has recently procured evidence 
of the existence in Triassic or Permian times of a 
carnivorous reptile, about the size of a lion, to 
which he has given the name of Cynodraco major. 
The material on which the evidence is based com- 
prises the upper canine teeth, a part of the lower 
_ with teeth, and the humerus or arm-bone. 

he teeth closely resemble those of the extinct 


feline animal known as the Machatrodus, while 
the humerus presents characters hitherto known 
only in the class of mammals, and pre-eminently 
in the feline family ; yet in certain other respects 


the bone is essentially reptilian. Prof. Owen 
proposes to form the extinct carnivorous saurians 
into a distinct order of reptiles to be denominated 
the Theriodontia. The paper, which is printed in 
the last number of the Journal of the Geological 
Society, concludes with some philosophical remarks 


on the relation of extinct reptiles to existing 
mammals, 





Ata recent meeting of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences at Philadelphia, Prof. Cope presented a 
synopsis of the vertebrata faunae of the Eocene 
rocks of New Mexico. _ He has also described the 
tarsometatarsus of a bird, which he discovered in 
these deposits. One end of the bone suggests 
affinities with the Cursores, while the other 
extremity resembles that of the Gastornis of the 
Paris basin. The bone in question indicates a 
species having feet twice as large as those of the 
ostrich. From this discovery we learn that North 
America has not been destitute of the gigantic 
birds hitherto found chiefly in the faunae of the 
Southern Hemisphere. 


Unnper the title of The Ice Age in Britain, Mr. 
Ralph Richardson has published an interesting 
pamphlet, setting forth views which were recently 
submitted to the Edinburgh Geological Society, 
of which the author is honorary secretary. Deep- 
sea soundings, such as those of the Valorous, 
show that the North Atlantic sea-bed between 
Britain and Greenland is comparatively shallow, 
and that a broad tract, stretching between the 
two places by way of the Faroes and Iceland, 
nowhere exceeds five hundred fathoms in depth. 
Mr. Richardson suggests that in the early part of 
the Glacial period the sea-bed was elevated to 
such an extent that land-communication was 
established between Northern Europe and the 
Arctic Regions. By such a junction the polar 
land-ice might gain access to Europe, while the 
course of the Gulf Stream would be diverted, 
and its warming effects cut off. Mr. Richardson 
ingeniously follows out the results until he is led 
to suggest that such an elevation, co-operating 
probably with other causes, might bring about a 
Glacial epoch. 


Some notes on the mineralogical and physical 
properties of certain rocks of Savoy have been 
communicated to the Geological Society of 
France by M. Jannettaz. The author has 
paid especial attention to the thermal conduc- 
tivity of the rocks in different directions, and 
insists on the value of observing this physical 
characteristic as an aid to crystallographic deter- 
minations. Thus he finds that the unaltered 
crystals of leucite from Rocca Monfina, when cut 
into cubes parallel to the primitive form and 
tested for conductivity, exhibit on all faces perfect 
circles, showing, of course, that the heat is equally 
conducted in all directions, and thus suggesting 
the regular or monometric character of these dis- 
puted crystals. 


On May 1 of last year Mr. C. F. Hartt 
was appointed chief of the Commission charged 
with undertaking a geological survey of Brazil. 
The first-fruits of this work have appeared in the 
June number of the American Journal of Science, 
in the shape of Mr. Hartt’s preliminary report on 
an auriferous district in Minas Geraes. 


A PAPER on the Cretaceous Ammonites, con- 
taining an analysis of the Ammonitidae, has been 
contributed to the Zeitschrift der deutschen geologis- 
chen Gesellschaft, by Dr. Neumayr, of Vienna. The 
following new genera of Ammonites are formed 
by the author :—Schloenbachia, Hoplites, Olcoste- 
phanus, Acanthoceras, and Stoliczkata. 


Perruars the Geological Notes will be the fittest 
place for brief reference to a recently-published 
work entitled Man; Palaeolithic, Neolithic, and 
several other Races, not inconsistent with Scripture, 
by Nemo (Dublin: Hodges, Foster, and Co.). 
After examining the six days of Genesis by the light 
of geological science, the author seeks to harmonise 
the results of modern discovery with the literal in- 
terpretation of Scripture. Placing the first appear- 
ance of man in the Pliocene, or as far back as may 
be required by the science of the future, he main- 
tains that there were several successive creations 
of humen beings prior to that of the special Adam. 
It would be, perhaps, unfair to criticise a book of 
this character from the stand-point of strict 
science, 











MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, 


Entomoxoaicat Socrery.—( Tuesday, June 6.) 


Pror. Wexstwoop, President, in the Chair. Mr. 
Douglas made some further remarks on the “ Corozo- 
nuts,” known as “ vegetable ivory,” exhibited by him 
at the last meeting, which were attacked by a beetle 
of the genus Car The officials of the Dock 
Company were anxious to ascertain whether there was 
any mode of arresting their depredations, and whether 
the beetles lived and bored among dried nuts, or entered 
the kernel in an earlier stage. It was suggested that 
the mischief originated in the parent beetles laying 
their eggs in the nuts when still in a green or soft 
state, the metamorphosis taking place inside the nuts, 
Mr. M‘Lachlan, in connexion with the above, exhi- 
bited the nuts of a species of Caryoborus (C. bactris), 
forwarded to him by Prof. Dyer. In this case each 
nut served as food for a single larva only, which bored 
in it a cylindrical hole of considerable size and depth ; 
whereas the former nuts were infested with several 
larvae in each nut.—The President exhibited the larva 
of an Australian species of Hepialus, from Queens- 
land, having a singular fungus, with four or five 
different branches, issuing from the back of the neck 
and the tail; also a fungus growing out of the back 
of a Noctua pupa.—Mr. M‘Lachlan, on behalf of Dr, 
Atherstone, of South Africa, exhibited a couple of very 
singular Orthopterous insects (belonging to the Acry- 
diidae) which, in colour and in the granulated texture, 
so exactly mimicked the sand of the district as to 
render it almost impossible to detect them when in a 
quiescent state. The insect was supposed to approach 
the Trachyptera scutellaris, Walker. Also some very 
peculiar cases, one belonging to a beetle of the genus 
Paralichas (one of the Dascillidae), and another belong- 
ing to a species of Oiketicus. To the latter were 
attached a number of small angular pebbles, which 
added considerably to its weight.—The President read 
descriptions and exhibited drawings of two very 
singular forms of Coleoptera from Mr. A. R. Wallace’s 
private collection. For the first, which belonged to the 
Telephoridae, he proposed the generic term Astychina, 
remarkable for the form of the terminal joints of the 
antennae in one sex, which were modified into what 
appeared to be a prehensile apparatus, differing from 
anything known in the insect world, but of which 
some analogous forms were found to occur among 
certain Entomostracous Crustacea. The other per- 
tained to the Cleridae, and was named Anisophyllus, 
differing from all known beetles by the extremely 
elongated branch of the ninth joint of the antennae. 
—Mr. Smith read descriptions of new species of 
Hymenopterous insects from New Zealand, collected 
by Mr. C. M. Wakefield.—Mr. J.S. Baly communi- 
cated descriptions of new genera and species of 
Halticinae.—Dr. Sharp communicated descriptions of 
a new genus and some new species of Staphylinidae 
from Mexico and Central America, collected by Mr. 
Salvin, Mr. Flohr, and Mr. Belt.—Part I. of the 
Transactions for 1876 was on the table. 


Zooroaicat Society or Lonpox.—( Tuesday, June 20.) 


Pror. Frower, F.R.S., in the Chair. Mr. Sclater 
read extracts from letters received from Signor L. M. 
D’Albertis and Dr. George Bennett. Dr. A. Gin- 
ther read a letter from Commander W. E. Cook- 
son, R.N., respecting the large tortoises obtained 
in the Galapagos Islands which had been recently 
deposited in the Society's gardens by Commander 
Cookson. Mr. G. E. Dobson read a paper on peculiar 
structures in the feet of certain species of mammals by 
which they are enabled to walk on smooth perpen- 
dicular surfaces, especially alluding to Hyrax and the 
bats of the genus Thyroptera. A communication was 
read from the Rev. O. P. Cambridge, containing & 
catalogue of a collection of spiders made in Egypt, 
with descriptions of new species and characters of a 
new genus. A communication was read from Mr. W. 
T. Blanford containing remarks on the views of A. 
von Pelzeln as to the connexion of the faunas of India 
and Africa, and on the Mammalian fauna of Tibet. 
A second communication from Mr. W. T. Blanford 
contained remarks on some of the specific identifica- 
tions in Dr. Giinther’s second Report on collections of 
Indian reptiles obtained by the British Museum. 
Howard Saunders read a paper on the Sterninae oF 
Terns, with descriptions of three new species, whic 
he proposed to call Sterna tibetana, Sterna ewrygnatha, 
and Gygis microrhyncha, Dr. Cunningham, of the 
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University of Edinburgh, described a young specimen 
of a dolphin, caught off Great Grimsby in September, 
1875. A communication was read from Mr. R. B. 
Sharpe, F.Z.S., containing the description of an ap- 
parently new species of owl from the Solomon Islands, 
which he proposed to call Ninox Solomonis. Dr. A. 
Giinther read some. notes on a small collection of 
animals brought by Lieutenant V. L. Cameron, C.B., 
from Angola. A communication was read from Lieu- 
tenant R. Wardlaw Ramsay, giving the description 
of a fine new species of Nuthatch, from Karen-nee, 
which he proposed to call Sitta magna. 


Meteorotoaicat Sociery.—( Wednesday, June 21.) 


Tue last ordinary meeting of the present session was 
held on Wednesday, June 21, at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers; H. S. Eaton, M.A., President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read: “On the 
Climate of Scarborough,” by F. Shaw, F.MS.; 
“Notice of Upward Currents during the Formation 
and Passage of Cumulus and Cumulo-stratus Clouds,” 
by the Kev. Joseph Crompton, M.A., F.M.S. On 
November 1, 1866, the day after the visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to Norwich, when the city was 
fusely decorated with flags, the author, when walk- 
ing close to the cathedral, was struck with the unusual 
fluttering of the flags on the top of the spire, which is 
300 feet high. They were streaming with a strained, 
quivering motion perpendicularly upwards. A heavy 
cloud was passing overhead at the moment, and as it 
passed the flags followed the cloud and then gradually 
dropped into comparative quietness. The same phe- 
nomenon was noticed several times. As the cloud 
approached, the upper banners began to feel its in- 
fluence and streamed towards it, against the direction 
of the wind, which still blew as before steadily on all 
below; as the cloud came nearer the vehement 
uivering and straining motion of the flags increased, 
ey began to take an upward perpendicular direction 
right into the cloud, and seemed almost tearing them- 
selves from the staves to which they were fastened ; 
again, as the cloud passed, they followed it as they had 
previously streamed to meet its approach, and then 
dropped away as before, one or two actually folding 
over their staves. All the other flags at a lower 
elevation did not show the least symptom of disturb- 
ance. ‘Suggestions on certain Variations, Annual 
and Diurnal, in the Relation of the Barometric 
Gradient to the Force of the Wind,” by the Rey. W. 
Clement Ley, M.A., F.M.S. The author finds that 
the mean velocity of the wind corresponding to each 
gradient is much higher in summer than in winter. 
This is the case at all stations (though not equally), 
with all winds, with all lengths of values of radius of 
isobaric curvature, and with all values of actual 
barometric pressure. The general character of the 
mean diurnal variations of velocity, as these occur at 
the stations in the British Isles, may be fairly inferred 
from mean horary velocity curves, and may be thus 
described: At the inland stations, in summer, a slight 
increment of velocity occurs about midnight. This is 
succeeded by the morning minimum, which takes 
place, in most of the months examined, a little after 
sunrise. The mean velocity then rises until 1 P.m., 
when the diurnal maximum is sometimes attained. A 
slight subsidence then commonly occurs, but the mean 
velocity rises again at 3 or 4 P.m., and this second 
increment frequently forms the diurnal maximum. A 
great fall then takes place, which is more rapid than 
the rise inthe morning; and the evening minimum, 
which is in most months the diurnal minimun, is 
attained about 10 p.m. The mean velocity at 1 p.m. 
is, in fine and hot weather, more than double the 
10 p.m. velocity in miles per hour, and exceeds the 
diurnal mean by about one-third. In winter the in- 
flexions are very greatly modified. The midnight 
Tise is not in all months traceable, and the subsequent 
diminution is not very great. The morning maxi- 
mum occurs about sunrise. The diurnal maximum 
takes place about 1 p.m, is less than double the 
minimum in miles per hour, and exceeds the mean of 
the day by about one-fifth only. “ Average Weekly 
Temperature of Thirty Years (1846-75) at Carding- 
ton,” by John McLaren, F.M.S.; “De la Vulgarisa- 
tion par la Presse des Observations Météorologiques,” 
by M. Harold Tarry, F.M.S. 





Britist Arcuaxotocicat Assoctation.—({ Wednes- 
day, June 21.) 

Syzr Cumine, Esq., F.S.A. Scot., in the Chair. 

Attention was called to the ancient walling of St. 








Mary Aldermary, London, now exposed by the restora- 
tion in progress, and showing the extent of the damage 
to the building by the great fire of 1666, and the 
amount of the work executed afterwards by Sir C. 
Wren. The ancient objects exhibited consisted of the 
results of several excavations in the metropolis, 
and included many examples of fictile vessels of 
great beauty, several perfect specimens of mediaeval 
pottery, and other objects pronounced to be of Roman 
date by the members present. These were exhibited 
by the Chairman, the Rev. 8. M. Mayhew, and others. 
A series of interesting drawings of the Saxon church 
at Boarhunt were exhibited by Mr. Irvine. The paper 
of the evening was by Mr. Thos. Morgan, and treated 
of the date of the erection of the various cromlechs 
and kindred structures of England. An animated 
discussion followed, in which Dr. Phene, Mr. Lewis, 
and others took part. The discovery of ancient Roman 
material forming the walls of Tollesbury Church, Essex, 
was reported by Mr. Brock, whoexhibited drawings of an 
interior arch formed entirely of Roman bricks. It was 
announced that the council had ordered the prepara- 
tion of plans of the ancient vaults at the junction 
of Jewry Street with Aldgate, now about to be de- 
molished. 





Society or AnTIQUARIES.—( Thursday, June 22.) 


Cuas. F. Haywarp, Esq., exhibited a set of drawings 
of the restoration of ancient wall-paintings discovered 
in Copford Church, Essex. The church is of early 
Norman work, and consists of a nave, south aisle, and 
transept. In the chancel Roman bricks are found. 
Some portions of the painting, especially the archi- 
tectural ornament, may belong to the eleventh cen- 
tury; but the chief part was probably restored in the 
fourteenth century. The scheme of the painting is 
as follows. In the arch of the chancel over the 
window is a Majesty. Christ is represented seated 
on a throne, with a rainbow behind it and clouds 
beneath His feet. His right hand is in the attitude 
of benediction, and His left arm rests on a book. The 
wounds are visible in His hands and feet. Below the 
Majesty are angels, and in the background the towers 
of the New Jerusalem. On each side of the window 
stand four apostles under canopies. Along the main 
soffit of the chancel arch are represented the signs of 
the Zodiac, with the sun and moon at the ends. Only 
a few of the original figures were found, and the 
rest are fancy restorations. Among the former was 
Virgo with a nimbus, representing the Mother of 
our Lord. These paintings were discovered by the 
plaster which had hidden them peeling off the 
wall. Exact tracings were taken at the time, and 
served as a basis for the restoration; but Mr. 
Hayward was not able to exhibit these.—W. 
H. Weale, Esq., exhibited rubbings of eight in- 
cised sepulchral slabs from the Low Countries. The 
earliest slab bearing a date is of 1262, and repre- 
sents a knight in mail with a linen surcoat, and one 
small ailette on the right shoulder. The arms are 
three fleur de lys. In this and in another figure the 
eyes are visible through the slits of the helmet. In 
two others, dated 1296 and 1307, the ailettes are of 
very large size, and bear the arms of the wearers, in 
one case a simple chief, and in the other a cinque foil. 
One effigy is in civil dress, that of John Doyssen, 
who died in 1334. His gown is ornamented with 
parrots, and he bears for his arms two lions passant, 
in token of his descent from William the Conqueror. 
The character of these effigies is very similar to that 
of brasses of the same period.—J. Turtle Wood, Esq. 
gave an account of an inscription discovered by him 
in part of the wall of the peribolus of the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus. The subject of the inscription 
was a record of the setting up of the stones (orjAat) 
which marked the boundary of the sanctuary. It 
seems that this did not entirely surround the temple, 
but was a continuation of the peribolus on the sides 
nearest the city. 





Puysicat Society.—( Saturday, June 24.) 


Pror. G. C. Foster, President, in the Chair. Prof. 
Guthrie showed the action of Prof. Mach’s apparatus 
for exhibiting to an audience the effect of lenses on a 
beam of light passed through them. It consists of 
a long rectangular box, with glass sides, in which are 
several moveable lenses. A parallel beam of light 
falls on a grating at one end of this box, and is thus 
split up into a number of small beams, which are 
rendered visible by filling the box with smoke. After 





passing through the first lens the rays fall on a 
moveable white rod, which may be placed to indicate 
the focus. The light then falls on another lens, 
partly covered with red and partly with blue glass, 
in order to more precisely exhibit the paths of the 
rays.—Baron Wrangell exhibited the apparatus em- 
ployed by Petrochovsky in his magnetic experiments. 
These experiments had reference to (1) normal mag- 
netisation; (2) the measurement of the distance of 
the poles of a magnet from its ends; and (3) a thermo- 
electric apparatus.—Prof. Barrett made a communica- 
tion on the magnetisation of cobalt and nickel. He has 
recently made some experiments on these metals with a 
view to ascertain whether they undergo any elongation 
orcontraction similar to that experienced by iron during 
magnetisation. From his first experiments he con- 
cluded that cobalt elongates slightly, but that there is 
no effect on nickel; this latter result, however, may 
have been due to the fact that the metal was not ab- 
solutely pure. He has, however, obtained through 
Mr. Gore a fine bar of pure nickel about two feet in 
length, and now finds that it contracts, and that the 
amount of this contraction is about the same as the ex- 
pansion of a like iron bar when similarly treated.— Prof. 
Guthrie described some experiments on the freezing 
of aqueous solutions of colloid substances, which he 
has been studying in connexion with his recent in- 
vestigations on cryshydrates, &c. If a solution of 
sugar be gradually cooled, the temperature at which ice 
separates out is always below 0° Cent., and the 
extent below increases with the amount of sugar 
in solution; but he finds that in a solution of gum 
having exactly the same chemical formula the ice 
always separates at 0° Cent., whatever be the amount 
of gum present. Thus, while every crystalline sub- 
stance forms a freezing mixture when mixed with ice 
or snow, colloids are incapable.of doing so. The gum 
and the water do not recognise each other ; and similar 
results were obtained in the case of gelatine and 
albumen. These facts are strictly in accordance with 
the results of Prof. Graham’s classical researches. It 
almost follows that, when heated, similar effects are 
observed, and Prof. Guthrie has found that solutions 
of gum in varying proportions always boil at 100° 
Cent.— Prof. Guthrie showed the experiment by which 
Dr. Kerr has recently proved that glass, resin, and 
certain other substances exhibit a depolarising effect 
when under the influence of a powerful electrical 
tension. 


Royat Grocrapuicat Socrery.—( Monday, June 26.) 


Tue last general meeting of the session was held 
under the presidency of Sir Rutherford Alcock. A 
communication was read from General Stone, chief of 
the Staff at Cairo, detailing the circumnavigation of 
Lake Albert by Signor Gessi, one of Colonel Gordon’s 
party, who started on his trip from Magungo on 
April 12. He has discovered the lake to be 140 miles 
long, and fifty miles wide; the southern end is very 
shallow, and the western side very mountainous. 
The lake proves thus to be of about the same size as 
conjectured by Speke when he inserted it in his map 
in 1862, under the name of Luta Nzige. A detailed 
report and map are promised. A letter from Sir 
Samuel Baker was read, containing some remarks on 
the survey of the lake, and another letter from the 
Foreign Office, giving some information which had 
reached Cairo respecting Gordon’s movements, who, 
it appears, had reached the river Somerset, and had 
established a station at Masindi. The surrounding 
country is reported to be quiet and submissive. Gor- 
don has occupied Magungo, and established com- 
munication with Duffle, a station on the White Nile, 
where the iron vessels and a steamboat have arrived. 
He hopes within a year or two to render the territories 
surrounding the Victoria and Albert Lakes perfectly 
safe for merchanjs and travellers. After some re- 
marks from Lieutenant Cameron, who related the 
information which had been supplied to him when at 
Nyangwe respecting the Lake Mwutan Nzige (Albert), 
the President congratulated the society on the dis- 
covery that Lake Albert was a closed basin at its 
southern end, and that it thus formed one of the 
sources of the Nile. 

A paper was read by Captain Hay on the district of 
Akim, in Western Africa, the principal point of in- 
terest in which was his description of a curious enlarge- 
ment of the cheek-bones, resembling horns, which was 
noticeable in several of the inhabitants. 

The last paper was an abstract of an old native 
account of Eastern Turkestan, and the routes leading 
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from thence into Kokand, across the Pamir and in 
other directions, communicated by Mr. R. B. Shaw. 

During the evening announcement was made by 
the President that the Government had agreed to 
contribute 3,000/. towards defraying the expenses of 
Lieutenant Cameron. 








FINE ART. 


Three Hundred French Portraits, represent- 
ing Personages of the Courts of Francis I., 
Henry II, and Francis IL, by Clouet. 
Antolithographed from the Originals at 
Castle Howard, Yorkshire, by Lord 
Ronald Gower. Two Vols. (London: 
Sampson Low & Co., 1875.) 

THESE two volumes contain three hundred 

reproductions in autolithography of chalk 

drawings—portraits, for the most part, of 
distinguished personages who figured . at 
the Court of France during the sixteenth 
century. The reproductions are printed on 
good paper, and although the margins in 
some cases are somewhat insufficient, and 
this detracts from the general appearance of 
the pages, yet the book is an unusually hand- 
some and costly production for the present 
day; and Lord Ronald Gower has shown 
great courage, enterprise, and industry in 
carrying through so considerable an under- 
taking. The originals, vaguely described on 
the title-page as by “Clouet,” are at Castle 

Howard, which Lord Ronald politely calls 

the Versailles of Yorkshire. They are 


executed mostly in black, red, and yellow 
chalks, and, as the copyist says, much of their 
picturesque character 1s necessarily lost in his 
monochrome lithographs. 


He has, however, 
been so careful to observe and follow differ- 
ences of handling that, in spite of the loss of 
colour, many of his reproductions might ac- 


tually be made use of for purposes of com-. 


parison and collation. Though not of great 
artistic value, they have the rare merit of 
being copies which afford some trustworthy 
information to the expert, and as a gallery of 
contemporary portraits have a great attrac- 
tion for those interested in the history and 
literature of the day. 

In the preface Lord Ronald has briefly 
abridged those facts concerning the pedigree 
of the Clouet family (fur there were three 
painters of this name) which were for the 
most part gathered together by the un- 
wearying diligence in research of the late 
Comte de Laborde, and by him published 
in his work on the Renaissance des Arts & la 
Cour de France. Lord Ronald does not, 
however, refer to M. de Laborde as his 
authority (the main facts have, indeed, been 
reprinted in the Louvre catalogue), and, 
though he mentions the visit which this dis- 
tinguished critic paid to Yorkshire ex- 
pressly that he might examine the collection 
of French portraits at Castle Howard, he 
does not indicate that de Laborde’s remarks 
on this special subject have a weight which 
cannot attach to those of Dibdin, or even of 
Passavant and Waagen. It must, however, 
be supposed that Lord Ronald has made use 
of M. de Laborde’s notice of the collection, 
if not in compiling his preface, at least in 
making out the list of the portraits which 
follows it. 

Eighty-eight only out of the entire collec- 
tion of portraits were shown to M. de 
Laborde, but something more than that 





number were examined by myself on a more 
recent visit. The names inscribed on these 
drawings in most cases were somewhat ille- 
gible, and often where they could be read it 
was not easy to identify the person meant. 
M. de Laborde, on his return to Paris, was 
obliged to have recourse to the assistance of 
two other authorities, M. Niel and M. La- 
cabanne, and with their help a large propor- 
tion of the eighty-eight were satisfactorily 
made out. On comparing the list given in 
the second volume of the Renaissance des 
Arts with the more lengthy catalogue of 
Lord Ronald, it will be found that all the 
important elucidations given by him are de- 
rived from de Laborde, although he has 
neglected to avail himself of several useful 
indications, and in some cases has so cur- 
tailed those quoted that they will furnish 
little or no information to those who may 
consult the catalogue for antiquarian pur- 
poses. For instance, take No. 52, the por- 
trait of a woman which bears the word 
“Motignac.” The three French experts 
made a conjectural emendation of this word 
to Montejan, and added that, if this could 
stand, the subject would be a certain 
“Philippe de Montespedon, venve de René 
seigneur de Montejan, et remariée avec le 
prince de la Roche sur Yon.” Here Lord 
Ronald prints the inscription Motignac, 
then simply brackets after it Philippe de 
Montespedon, omitting not only to tell us 
who the said Philippe could be, but omitting 
also to give the hypothesis on which her 
identification as Princesse de Motignac is 
alone possible. 

Francis Clouet, painter to Francis I., was 
a naturalised French subject ; his father was 
a John Clouet, who had also been in the 
service of the French king, and a second 
John Clouet, known to' have worked in the 
pay of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
is supposed to have been perhaps his grand- 
father. It is, says Lord Ronald, to Francis 
Clouet that we ‘‘ undoubtedly owe the greater 
portion” of the drawings which he has re- 
produced ; and again he speaks of “ Francis 
Clouet, the largest collection of whose draw- 
ings in England, if not in Europe,” is at 
Castle Howard. If there were seven, if there 
were five, if there were even three, draw- 
ings by Francis Clouet in this assemblage of 
three hundred French portraits, it would be 
the largest collection of his drawings in 
England, and indeed in Europe. But are 
there three? Is there even one? M. de 
Laborde, speaking of the eighty-eight seen 
by him, anumber which included the best of 
those now reproduced by Lord Ronald, does 
not in a single instance attribute their execu- 
tion to Francis Clouet. Throughout his 
work he only mentions one drawing (then in 
the possession of M. Reiset) as pretty surely 
the work of this painter. There is a fine 
drawing (No. 682) by him in the Louvre, 
and another by the same hand in the Alber- 
tina at Vienna, and no one who has seen 
these two portraits would hesitate to say 
that not one of the drawings in the Castle 
Howard collection could possibly be by the 
same person. 

Lord Ronald next goes on to state that 
there “ can be little doubt that these are the 
original studies taken from life.” This is, 
in any case, highly improbable. Every ex- 





amination of similar collections (and that of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale not only rivals 
but outnumbers that at Castle Howard) 
serves to show the probable correctness of 
the theory started by M. de Laborde, that 
French coloured-chalk drawings up to about 
1560 were made, not from life with the in. 
tention of painting from therh, but from 
portraits already painted, and for the pur. 
pose of reproduction. It was the fashion—a 
fashion to which Brintome makes many 
allusions—to possess a cabinet of portraits, 
and drawings were within the means of those 
who could not afford paintings. The Castle 
Howard collection noticeably illustrates this 
position. M.de Laborde thought that the 
eighty-eight he saw had formed a single 
series “composé tout d’une piéce,” but he 
also observed that some showed traces of 
having been reproduced from miniatures, 
while others had evidently been copied from 
large pictures. But M. de Laborde saw only 
a part,and a small part, of the whole. Thecol- 
lection as seen by myself, though not amount- 
ing to the number, three hundred, reproduced 
by Lord Ronald, was evidently not formed 
“tout d’une piéce.” It was a congeries in 
part of several collections, the drawings for 
which had been made by three or four 
different hands, and Lord Ronald’s own re. 
productions are quite faithful enough to 
show their more evident peculiarities. In 
several cases, moreover—take for example 
Nos. 64, 69, and 79, portraits of Beatrix 
Pacheco, one of the women of Eleanor, 
sister to Charles IX. and wife to Francis L.; 
and, again, Nos. 66 and 88, portraits of the 
Duchesse d’Etampes—we get repetitions 
from some one original picture; and 
similar instances occur many times over 
in these volumes. There will be in each, 
perhaps, slight variations which indi- 
cate something beyond the mere varia- 
tions of touch and method induced by 
varying: hands. The chain of gold which 
lies across the breast in one portrait of 
Mdme. d’Etampes will be replaced by a 
chain of pearls in another ; but the lines are 
the same, the curves of: the chain are iden- 
tical in both. The difference of workman- 
ship is not such that either of these two 
drawings could well pretend to be the original 
of the other, but it is just such as would 
naturally arise in the work of two men in- 
terpreting each after his own fashion 4 
common model, that model having been 
executed in a totally different material from 
that employed in the task of reproduction. 
In spite of imperfections, this Gallery 
of French Portraits, as reproduced in these 
volumes, is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the subject. It is so important 
to know where things are, what they are, 
and in what number, that day by day cata- 
logues, and above all illustrated catalogues, 
increase in value and interest. A little more 
skill, or a little more knowledge, would 
have made the present work of the first 
importance. As it is, the intention is good, 
but the reproductions, though careful and 
conscientious, are just not quite excellent 
enough to have an independent artistic 
value, while from an historical or antiquariaa 
point of view the text must be considered 
meagre, and the critical portion is simply 
misleading. E. F. 8. Pattison. 
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THE BLACK-AND-WHITE EXHIBITION. 
(Second Notice.) 


WE have to conclude our critique of this collec- 
tion, and shall do so without pausing much upon 
individual works. 

Drawings.—Legros, Les Bords de [ Ouche pres 
de Dijon, a fine drawing, free and simple, and 
elegant too in its general result. Richmond, 
Hercules and Prometheus, Study for a Picture, in 
red chalk: the most important contribution here 
for size and theme. Hercules has just shot off 
an upward arrow—it may be supposed, against 
the vulture which has so long been the executioner 
of Jupiter's revenge upon Prometheus: he, now 
unchained, shifts himself along his rock-ledye with 
something of the rigid unreadiness which tells 
of long confinement. His figure comes all in- 
eluded within the line of the rock-contours: so 
that the semi-pyramidal crag-summit, and the 
frame of Hercules tapering vertically from the 
feet, make up the entire form of the design, taken 
in its primary impression on the eye. This is a 
vigorous and striking performance: when we ac- 
knowledge that it falls short of inspiration, we 
feel that there is not much else to be objected to it. 
Lhermitte, Vieille Bourguignonne, a study of un- 
mitigated naturalism, grandly true. Mdme. Cazin, 
A Windmill on the French Coast, excellent. Mrs. 
Hopkins, The Stepping-Stones, with a female infant 
at a nonplus how to cross them ; the best of this 
lady’s amusing fantasias on the theme of babyhood. 
Guillon, Old Street at Vézelay, Yonne, noticeable 
for its strong linear streaks of sun-shadow. Cave 
Thomas, Studies: a head of an aged man with a 
long beard, and another of a lady with steadfast 
and vivid eyes; fine red-chalk drawings, the latter 

ially a covetable specimen from a most highly 
trained hand. Henriette Corkran, Portrait of Mrs. 
C., a countenance striking in mould and mien, 
somewhat Tennysonian; the artist has worked 
with a true feeling for the opportunities of her 
subject-matter. Andrews, Portrait of Thomas 
Carlyle, red chalk; sufficiently impressive at a 
cursory glance, but probably not very exact to 
the details; founded, it might seem, on a good 
photograph which has been engraved in one of 
the volumes of the illustrious author. Fyfe, A 
Good Catholic; Hangin’ out the cloes; The Day 
of Rest; three rather large single figures, dis- 
tinguished for sure-handed solidity and uniform 
robustness of effect—a little too uniform and 
methodical. The first is a figure of a small Italian 
girl, which has been carried out and exhibited as 
an oil-picture; the second is perhaps the best of 
the trio. KE. R. Taylor, Nearing Home, the design 
for an excellent picture of three seamen which 
we had occasion to praise in the present Academy 
exhibition. J. Moyr Smith, A Lesbian Lyric 
Singer in Mitylene, B.c. 600. This is hung high 
up, and we scarcely follow the artist through all 
the details of his rather thronged composition ; 
he combines humorous with classical elements into 
& somewhat noticeable whole. Arthur Severn, 
The Sea at Brighton, March 12, 1876; a heavy 
swell of waves, the surf blown forwards with angr 
putts off their crests ; here is a good deal of parti- 
cular study, without loss of generalism. Rudolph 
Blind, A Reading ; three women and a girl, in the 
costume of the beginning of our century, under 
the spell of a book, romance or poem, which they 
are perusing in a yarden ; a certain German large- 
ness of form and style mixes, but hardly fuses, 
With the more domestic quality of expression 
natural to such a subject in English art. The 
Sands of Dee is another work by the same 
designer. Arthur Hopkins, An Old Recipe for a 
leeping Draught; a drawing of sheep, cleverly 
treated ; we do not understand the application of 
the title. J. W. Waterhouse, Remorse of Nero. 
The youthful tyrant lies half-procumbent on a 
couch; a mortuary inscription to Agrippina in 
the backgrommd of the chamber emphasises the 
Meaning of the artist. The face is not by any 
means a recognisable portrait of Nero; the general 








treatment is of more than average ability. Pille, 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. Here again is a 
title which seems to have little relevancy to the 
subject-matter, which is a lord and lady of the 
close of the fifteenth century, about to go out 
hawking with their hounds, There is plenty of 
— dexterity in this design, with little 
urther to engage the attention. Allongé, Au- 
tomne ; an alley of trees in a park, thinning as the 
year wanes to the light of steadily-brooding sun- 
rays ; a brace of deer trip forward into the road; 
the whole executed with skill and appropriate 
feeling. Penstone, Harvest-tide; a reaper, and a 
girl beside her corn-sheaves, resting for a minute 
as they stand, and evidently with their thoughts 
bent the one on the other; very simple in the 
disposal of the figures, yet none the less with a 
good quality of design. Laville, Retour du Calvaire. 
The eye-witnesses of the crucifixion are wending 
homewards, heart-wrung and dazed from the cruel 
spectacle. The subject is finely chosen, and capably 
invented too, with something of the emotional 
realism which Delaroche developed in similar 
subjects, but in a comparatively commonplace 
style. G. Peploe Brown, Rebekah and Abraham's 
Servant. We do not remember having encoun- 
tered this designer before. His drawing is of 
more than average size, noticeable for the grand 
and consentaneous posing of the camels (a very 
prominent element in the design), and generall 
characterised by freshness and boldness: we shall 
look to see fine things from the same hand, if, as 
we presume, the artist is at the opening of his 
career, 

Among other works deserving of attention we 
may name—Henry Keene, Wych Street, London ; 
C. O. Murray, A Nereid, decorative panel; Gosset, 
Pen-and-Ink Drawings ; Mossy, Mont Can, prés de 
Nice; H. H. Johnstone, A Lanner Falcon; M. 
Alice Tapson, Nellie; Joanna Samworth, A Quiet 

yook; A. G. Bell, Hampstead; Harper, A Por- 
trait; Yeats, The Lute-player; F. E. Cox, Down- 
hill; Montbard, Le Sauvetage; Hamon, Téte de 
Jeune Femme; L. L. Pocock, Sans Souct ; Tom 
Pyne, The Chapel of St. Werner, Oberwesel ; 
Frank Murray, Old Doorway, Bloomsbury, Sum- 
mer Morning ; Bonnat, Italienne ; Dardoize, Soli- 
tude; Fairer, Rosebuds; Louis Fagan, Madonna 
and Child after Raphael, 

Etchings, §c.—Several of the leading examples 
in this class were mentioned in our previous no- 
tice. On the present occasion we need not enter 
into detailed description or specification of the 
residue; but must mention as observable, and 
mostly as praiseworthy, Messrs. Fantin, Bradley, 
Meyer, Mallock, Bellenger, Pilotell, and Lacre- 
telle. The collection, in glass cases, of imple- 
ments &c. illustrating the processes of Etching, 
Line-engraving, and Wood-engraving, may be ex- 
amined with profit, and with much curious in- 
terest. To these are added some Decorative 
Tiles painted by Mr. Marks. 

W. M. Rosserrt. 








THEOPHILE SILVESTRE. 
Paris : June 22, 1876, 

Yesterday, June 21, at noon, Théophile Silves- 
tre, the original and powerful critic of French 
art, was seized, at the end of a hurried breakfast, 
with congestion of the brain. He died an hour 
afterwards, conscious of what had happened, but 
not thinking that the danger was so imminent. 
The news which had just reached him of his 
friend M. Bruyas, of Montpellier, having been 
nominated to the Legion of Honour had affected 
him deeply. 

I mentioned M. Bruyas’s name some months ago 
in connexion with an album of lithographs exe- 
cuted by M. Jules Laurens from the principal 
pictures in his collection. The collection, I then 
told you, showed singular taste and independence 
of character ; it contains specimens of the work of 
the chief colourists and romantic painters of the 
day—Eugéne Delacroix, Courbet, Diaz, Millet, 





Théodore Rousseau, Corot, &c. Valued at a con- 
siderable sum, it was generously offered by M. 
Bruyas to the Museum of Montpellier, his native 
town. Not content with delivering over these 
masterpieces, long ignored or insulted by 
official schools, to the public to study and admire, 
and having them multiplied by means of the 
clever and faithful pencil of M. Jules Laurens, he 
was anxious also to re inte their history and 
nature, and requested Silvestre to make a cata- 
logue of them. Silvestre had been engaged on the 
work for some years, writing an historical descrip- 
tion of each picture, giving precise details about 
each master, and recording everything that from 
a technical or critical point of view could enhance 
the interest of the several works. He had just 
despatched the last proofs, signed for press, to 
Quentin, the printer (who a few days ago succeeded 
the celebrated J. Claye). But death takes no 
notice of little details of this kind. Wungry and 
fierce, like an eagle on a rabbit, he pounces down 
on his victim. 

Théophile Silvestre dies at an unfortunate 
time, as regards both his fame and himself. I 
have no business to talk politics here, but I cannot 
hide from you that he received the advances of 
the Empire in a way much to be regretted. Ile 
had been appointed commissary of the Republic in 
the Ariége, his native department, in 1848, and 
signalised himself by his hasty and fiery pro- 
clamations. But this splendid zeal did not last 
long, and the publication of the Tuileries papers 
has but too well proved the extent to which he 
had allowed himself to be taken into the confi- 
dence of Napoleon III. The newspapers he 
started and edited, with more ardour than wisdom, 
bore the unpardonable stamp of being secretly 
subsidised. 

Théophile Silvestre was born in 1823, in the 
Ariége, one of the departments of France where 
the biood of the people is most fiery. He was 
short and stumpy in figure, with broad stooping 
shoulders, a brown olive-complexioned face, large 
sensual mouth, and powerfully-modelled brow. 
He wore his hair, which was black, cut short like 
a monk’s. His black eye-brows stood out from 
the superciliary arch like brushwood on the edge 
of a precipice scorched by the sun, and almost 
concealed the round, black, restless eyes, eyes 
which were full of fire and irony, of boldness, 
curiosity, and childlike naiveté. He looked like 
one of the Spanish priests who accompanied Don 
Carlos, a crucifix at their girdle, a torch or a 
musket intheirhand. But his fervid, picturesque, 
sonorous utterance, when intent on explaining 
some picture or convincing a hearer, soon revealed 
intelligence of an unusual order. 

His book entitled Histoire des Artistes nivants 
et étrangers, Etudes daprés nature, is unique of 
its kind in French contemporary criticism, on ac- 
count of the truth of its portraits and its shrewd 
judgments, its well-chosen examples and forcible 
language. It was published in 1856, in large 8vo, 
by E. Blanchard, and contained eleven portraits, 
which Masson, showing a desire for exactness novel 
in those days, had engraved from daguerreotypes. 
To each of the several studies on ihe painters and 
sculptors was added a catalogue of their most 
important productions. The work had no success, 
nor the small duodecimo edition either, which 
came out a little later. Only a few weeks ago, 
at a shop where remainders form the staple 
article of trade, it was to be had for five or six 
francs ! 

And yet it is the most vigorous, the clearest, the 
most impassioned and most profound account that 
exists of the chiefs of the contemporary school, 
those at least, both painters and sculptors, who so 
brilliantly distinguished themselves at the Exposi- 
tion Universelle of 1855—Horace Vernet, Ingres, 
Eugéne Delacroix, Corot, Chenavard, Decamps, 
Barye, Diaz, Courbet, Préault, and Rude, The 
list, to be sure, is incomplete, Silvestre, who could 
not have foreseen such disgraceful indifference on 


the part of the public, would have fulfilled the 
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promise of his title in a second volume. He had 
even had some of the portraits engraved before- 
hand, among others that of the German painter 
Cornelius. But his book excited the most violent 
animosity. It was stifled by the combined action 
of the accusations to which his want of decorum 
in his social relations gave rise, and the silence 
with which the higher criticism, which saw in it 
the most revolutionary of rivals, received it. 

He had adopted the system of personal infor- 
mation in all its rigour, which allows us to judge. 
the artist by apparently the most indifferent of 
his actions as a man. As diplomatic as an 
Italian cardinal, and as patient as a sportsman on 
the watch for wild ducks, as cunning as a Red 
Indian and as sober as a peasant of the South, he 
shunned no trouble in order to gain access to the 
artists themselves, sit by their firesides and roam 
about their studios, follow them to the country, 
get them to tell him their histories, listen to their 
theories, scrutinise their several methods of paint- 
ing, drawing and engraving, of kneading their 
clay and rasping their marble. His greatest 
achievement in that line was taming Barye, the 
shyest of men, so shy and taciturn that several of 
his intimate friends never exactly knew how many 
children he had! Silvestre rescued him from 
great difficulties, and enabled him, without the 
public knowing anything about it, to buy back all 
the models of his bronzes which had been swal- 
lowed up in a failure. 

He succeeded in getting Eugéne Delacroix, in 
spite of his being such a consummate diplomatist, 
to show him those precious note-books in which 
he every evening jotted down his opinions on the 
men and the events of the day. He made Gustave 
Courbet dictate peasant-songs to him, songs guilt- 
less of rhyme or metre but full of wonderful feel- 
ing. He noted down all the mots of Préault the 
sculptor, witty and biting as a journalist of the 
eighteenth century. He copied and published— 
thereby entangling himself in a law-suit—the 
letters wherein Horace Vernet describes his 
travels in the East, and they give one the im- 
pression of having been edited by a subaltern of 
the African army. 

These materials, the fruit of such careful study 
both ofthe models and works, he then condensed into 
a short but intensely effective notice. His concise 
sentences, the absolute precision of his substantives, 
the picturesqueness, the variety and boldness of 
his adjectives, a taste of a classical style enriched 
by all the movement and the licence of the romantic 
style, constitute him a writer of the first order, 
not so spontaneous, perhaps, as Théophile Gau- 
tier, but more condensed. He had the French 
understanding. He was the first to attack Ingres 
and his school openly—doing full justice to his 
energetic draughtsmanship, but protesting against 
his abuse of Italian formulas, and his haughty 
contempt for living life. He is sometimes wanting, 
not in absolute justice, but in seasonableness. He 
wrote slowly and laboriously, and his newspaper 
articles, inferior as they are to his book, drew down 
upon him some vigorous attacks. 

He leaves an unfinished work behind, which 
will no doubt be put together by his family or 
friends. He published, besides, a small volume on 
Eugéne Delacroix at the time of the posthumous 
sale of his studio; also a lecture on the English 
school, delivered in London in the rooms of 
the Royal Academy, which I believe met with 
no great success. He wrote some criticisms on 
the Salons in the Nain-jaune and Le Figaro. 
But work of that kind, wearisome and childish 
as it is, did not suit him. His pen was not 
clever at improvising. His mind was too positive, 
his criticism too cutting. He used a club to 
crush flies. 

He is seen at his best in the articles he pub- 
lished after the deaths of Théodore Rousseau and 
J. F. Millet. There he displays his extensive 
learning, great power of satlioale, and unrivalled 
skill in describing with the pen what the master 
had felt and expressed with the brush or the pencil. 





Silvestre had lived near these two painters for the 
last two years at Barbizon, the village which lies 
on the border of the fertile plains of La Brie and 
the most solemn and poetical shades of the forest 
of Fontainebleau. From day to day, and season 
to season, he had looked with Rousseau and 
Millet upon the earth, the air, the verdure, the 
farms, and the cottages they preferred to all 
others, and on the people, with their strongly- 
marked nationality, that inhabit them. He also 
paid several visits to Gréville, J. F. Millet’s 
native village, on the shores of the Channel. 
Thus he knew him from the cradle to the grave. 

As one critic dies another springs up. M. Fro- 
mentin, tired of being a painter, takes to writing. 
He was supposed to be aiming at the Institute, 
and is standing for the French Academy. We do 
not complain. M. Fromentin’s elegant and super- 
ficial painting could not withstand the effect of 
time, and lost its charm. His writing, on the 
contrary, gains in power. The pictures he 
sent to the last Salon are laboured and dull, 
whereas the volume of criticism, Les Maitres 
dautrefois, Belgique et Hollande (E. Plon), is 
lively, ingenious, and carefully worked out, and 
altogether well worth the notice of every one who 
is interested in the unusual art of being a good 
judge and of saying what you have to say well. 

1 drew your attention, at the beginning of last 
year, to A. Lemerre’s reprint in two octavo 
volumes of M. Fromentin’s two studies, Un Eté 
dans le Sahara and Une Année dans le Sahel. 
They are recollections of a visit to Africa, de- 
scribing in a wonderfully realistic manner—the 
first more especially—the sensations of an impress- 
ionable observer with an artistic eye. 

M. Fromentin is now devoting his rare and ex- 
quisite faculty of observation to the study of the 
works of the masters, more especially Rubens and 
Rembrandt. His style is distinguished for its 
great elegance. His judgments are those of a 
painter—that is to say, they are based on the ex- 
planation of technical processes. This is realising 
the ideal. M. Fromentin has, it seems to me, 
understood Rubens better than Rembrandt. The 
fact is that Rubens is a master of dash and verve ; 
Rembrandt’s genius deals rather with the homely 
and familiar. With the former the outward guise 
is everything, with the latter the inner sentiment. 

Pu. Burry. 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


THE ninety-four pictures selected by the 
Director of the National Gallery to form the 
Wynn Ellis bequest are now arranged on the 
walls of the room which was previously occupied 
by the works of Rubens. They form a most 
interesting series, chiefly illustrative of the art of 
the Dutch and Flemish schools, but comprising, 
nevertheless, one or two examples of Italian art 
that demand attention. The most noticeable of 


these is a small tempera picture of an angel with 
bent head and joined hands, in the act of adora- 


tion. This work is attributed, we believe, to 
Filippo Lippi, but there is small intrinsic evi- 
dence to support the attribution. It is, how- 
ever, @& most exquisite example, recalling 
by the tender beauty of the face the type 
of feminine character that may be found in 
some of the later frescoes by Filippino Lippi. 
But, whoever may have been the author of the 
work, there is enough in the face alone with its 
drooping eyelids and tenderly-closed lips to pro- 
claim the hand of a veritable master. A small 
picture of Apollo and Daphne, by Pollaiuolo, is 
also to be reckoned among the interesting works 
of the collection, which includes besides a large 
replica of the Bridgwater Madonna of Raphael, 
said to be by Innocenzo da Imola, and an idyllic 
scene assigned to Giorgione by its former pos- 
sessor. This last-named work has considerable 
attractions of colour, and there are two figures in 
the centre of the landscape that are grouped with 
some power of expression in design, but we may 





conclude from the position it occupies on the 
wall no less than from an examination of the picture 
itself, especially in all that concerns the drawing 
of the principal figures, that the Director of the 
gallery does not claim for it more than the 
attention due to an interesting example of the 
school. Among other Italian pictures is a 
portrait of a man with a red head-dress, formerly 
attributed to Sebastian del Piombo; several ex- 
amples of Canaletti, one of them a masterpiece 
in its kind, representing the procession of Maundy 
Thursday, with a crowd of brilliantly-dressed 
figures painted in by Tiepolo; and a carefully- 
arranged composition graced with the name of 
Paul Veronese. We may mention some of the chief 
examples of the other schools in the order 
in which they are arranged upon the walls, 
Starting from the right-hand side of the door 
leading to the new galleries are two examples of 
Ruysdael, the larger of which is a masterpiece 
in its kind, There is a grand movement in the 
clouds, and a corresponding variation of tone in 
the landscape, with here and there a gleam of 
sinister sunlight breaking the sombre colouring of 
the scene. On the other side of the room there 
is a third example of Ruysdael, small in size but 
very exquisite in quality, of a group of trees 
massed against the sky. A large landscape by 
Hobbema, not so simple or original in composition 
as the one in the Peel collection but no less 
delicate in execution, and a large peasant-feast by 
Teniers are the principal features that remain to 
be noticed on this wall. The latter of the two 
used commonly to be regarded as a repetition by 
the master of a picture of the same subject in the 
possession of the Duke of Bedford; but it is now 
discovered that the picture bequeathed by Mr. 
Wynn Ellis is dated three years earlier, so that 
the Duke of Bedford’s picture must be re 
= as the replica. On the next wall we 
ave two large rustic subjects by the elder 
Teniers, a fine portrait attributed to Vandyck, 
and a carefully-finished architectural study by 
Dirck Van Deelen, a master but little repre- 
sented in public galleries. There is also a very 
little half-length portrait, probably by 
abuse, and two examples of Greuze of more 


simple sentiment than is common with this : 


master. A stag-hunt by Wouvermans serves to 
lead the way to the third wall, which is rich in 
examples of Cuyp. The National Gallery has 
made choice of three pictures by this master—one 
a magnificent example, with four cows couching 
on the grass and a peasant woman engaged in 
emptying the miJk into the large copper vessels. 
This — both in the simplicity of its design 
and the force of the execution, bears a stronger 
impress of nature than is to be found in all of 
Cuyp’s pictures, though it shares with them all 
the characteristic beauties of distributed sun- 
light sustained throughout the entire compo- 
sition. The prominence of the cows, which are 
of larger scale than usual, gives unusual richness 
to the general scheme of colour. Further on we 
come to a very beautiful example of Claude, a 
good Van der Velde, and an admirable view of 
quiet sea with shipping by Jan Van de Capella, 
while as a worthy conclusion we have a truly 
exquisite portrait of himself by Memling. The 
remaining wall is occupied by various works, in- 
eluding a large landscape by Both, and a fine 
example of Metsu. 








ART SALES, 


Messrs. CHRISTIE, Manson, anp {Woops had 
three china sales last week, containing many 
specimens of great interest. From the prices 
given for the Oriental china, it would appear to 
be regaining its proper value. The sale of the 21st 
ult. contained the small but valuable collection 
of the late Mr. Mainwaring. A Chelsea plate, with 
flowers on gold ground, sold for 24/., and a vase, 
9} in. high, turquoise ground, with grapes in re- 
lief, 627. A number of Dresden animals and 
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irds sold for high prices: a bird and squirrel on 
gon 25 gs. ; Ag le of birds on trees, 68 gs. ; 
ir of swans, 80/.; cock, 75/.; harlequin and pug 
, with branches for lights, 58/.; and a pair of 
Louis XVI. wall lights, with Dresden flowers, 
95 gs. A Sévres dessert-service, given by Napo- 
Jeon I. to his mother, gros-bleu ground, with 
flowers and butterflies in medallions, 200 gs. 
Urn-shaped vase, turquoise ground, with pastoral 
scene after Boucher on one side and flowers on 
the other, 890 gs. But it was to Oriental china 
that Mr. Mainwaring gave his special attention, 
and some of the jars and dishes were of unusual 
size and extreme beauty. Fourteen plates, with 
¢rimson and black borders, ranged in prices from 
23 to 30 gs. the pair; a fine dish, enamelled 
with flowers and landscapes, in brilliant colours, 
921 in, diameter, 122 gs.; and another, with a 
row of medallions of kylins round the central 
ornament, 22 in., 180/.; an old Japan dish, 19} in., 
with bustard and hawk in gold and fan-shaped 
ornaments, 128 gs.; pair of Japan bowls, 146 gs. ; 
blue bow], mounted in ormoulu, 90 gs.; pair of 
large jars, enamelled with flowers and figures and 
ermoulu mountings, 280 gs.; another, 100 gs.; 
a pair of oviform vases, with flowers on black 
und, enamelled with foliage, and medallions of 
owers and poultry, 305 gs.; another, also on 
black fared j with white trellis ornaments in 
igh relief, with medallions of flowers, 250 gs. ; a 
pair of jars, 4 ft. Gin. high, deep-blue ground, 
with large medallions of birds and flowers in 
brilliant colours, 420 gs. 


On the 22nd ult. was sold the collection of 
Mr. Dunn Gardner and others. Pair of Chelsea 
candlesticks, fox and grapes, and death of fox, 
991. 10s. ; plates, with exotic birds and deep blue 
border, 30/. the pair; two-handled cup, pink 

und and birds in medallions, 51/.; acup, deep- 

ue, with Chinese children in medallions, 46/. 
Palissy ware obtained little favour: dish, subject 
Abraham's sacrifice, 16/.; tazza, Perseus and 
Andromeda, 17/. ; oval dish, Flora, 15/.—all three 
from the Bernal sale. Luca della Robbia, the 
Virgin and Child, white on blue ground, 16} gs. ; 
two Louis XIV. chased ormoulu chandeliers for 
eight lights, 65/. 10s. each. Belonging to different 
owners were: oval miniature in ivory, by 
Cosway, of Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, 
$15 gs., and enamel, by Bone, of her mother 
Countess Spencer, 47 gs., both authentic, having 
been given by the Countess to the well-known 
authoress, Mrs. Trimmer; a lady, by Cosway, 
70 gs. 

On the 23rd ult. were sold the decorative objects 
of the late Comte de Jarnac, removed from Thomas- 
town Castle. Two Oriental cisterns of unusual 
size, one deep-blue ground with curious domestic 
scene of figures and children in medallions, and the 
inside enamelled with fish, 101/.; the other smaller, 
on white ground, red fish inside, 120 gs. ; old Sevres 
vase and cover, 16 inches high, green ground, with 
cartouches and — after Berghem, a band of 
turquoise knobs round the mouth, 1,000 gs.; a 
Savres vase and cover, 12 inches high, gros-bleu, 
of oval form, with white and gold strap-handles 
and raised festoons of gilt foliage, medallion after 

hem, 1,250/.; flat vase, with heartseases in 
pale-blue ail de perdrix borders, and raised tur- 
— ornaments, 483 gs. There were also—a dif- 
erent property—pair of Sévres tulip-shaped vases, 
74 inches high, the neck and feet rose du Barry, 
the bodies white, with sprays of flowers and 
spiral rose du Barry and gold flutings, given by 
Louis XV. to Hyder Ali, and taken at the siege 
of Seringapatam, 1,500 gs.; an old Chelsea ser- 
vice, with bouquets of flowers and white and 
gold scroll-pattern borders, painted with birds, 
100/. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mr, Parmer, of Duke Street, St. James's, has 
now in his possession an extremely interesting 
portrait of no less a person than J. M. W. Turner, 





by no less a person than himself. It is several 
years later than the National Gallery portrait, and 
is far bolder and more vigorous in style. The 
painter is represented as holding in his hand a 
— splashed with colours; his massive face 
ooks straight out of the picture under a waving 
mass of hair; there is no background but cloud 
and sky. The history of the portrait is as in- 
teresting as itself. It was painted by Turner for 
Miss Day, of Bristol, to whom he was engaged to 
be married. This lady kept it all her life, and 
when she died at a ripe age it passed into the 
possession of a Rev. Mr. Llewellin, from whom, 
or from its next owner, it was bought by Mr. John 
Collie, of Clifton, whose it now is. That the 
story is not too good to be true is proved to the 
satisfaction of most persons by the written testi- 
mony of Mr. Ruskin (which Mr. Palmer is glad 
to show to any one), that “this picture is un- 
questionably Turner, unquestionably by himself.” 
The National Gallery ought to buy it; or, failing 
that, some one who owns a gallery not likely to 
be sold at Christie’s. The price asked is 
moderate. 


A PARAGRAPH of the AcapEmy’s, in reference to 
a “knock-out” at Christie’s, on the sale of the 
Hume collection of Rembrandt's etchings, appears 
to have been misunderstood. There was, of 
course, no intention to charge the majority of 
English dealers of repute with joining in that dis- 
reputable undertaking. Indeed, report, which 
may probably be relied on, says that only one 
London dealer of known position joined in the 
“knock out,” which was mainly supported by 
some foreign brethren in the trade. 


Mr. ArtHurR ARNOLD requests us to state that 
Mr. Woolner, R.A., has nearly completed the 
full-size model for the statue of John Stuart Mill. 


Aw exhibition of works in black and white 
is now being held at the galleries of M. Durand- 
Ruel in Paris. It will remain open until July 31. 


In the first weeks in August the Union Centrale 
des Beaux-Arts appliqués 4 l'Industrie will, as we 
have already announced, open an exhibition illus- 
trating the history of tapestry. We understand 
that the examples collected will be very numerous 
and of the highest artistic interest. 


CoMMENTING upon the present fashion of erect- 
ing statues in honour of public characters, a writer 
in L’Art recalls the origin of the practice. The 
first statue raised in France in honour of a private 
citizen was that to Descartes at the end of the 
last century. Previously the honour of repro- 
duction in marble in public places had been ex- 
clusively reserved to the kings, but in 1775 
Louis XVI., recognising the absurdity of this 
rule, decreed that every two years four statues of 
eminent persons might be erected. This measure 
excited a lively interest at the time, and aroused 
considerable discussion as to the individuals most 
worthy of the honour. After Descartes, Fénelon 
was selected, and Voltaire and Bossuet followed. 


M. Fettx Dupuis is now exhibiting at his 
studio in Fitzroy Street a collection of his works 
in the department of history, portrait and land- 
scape. 

Ox July 10 Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and 
Oo. will offer for sale a small but interesting col- 
lection of the engraved works of the Early German 
and Dutch masters. The catalogue states that 
the plates are “ duplicates from a celebrated public 
collection,” and we believe we are not doing 
wrong in saying that they are from the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge. Israel van 
Meckenen, Martin Schongauer, Albrecht Diirer, 
and Lukas van Leyden, are among the masters 
represented. 


A PLEASANT “ Exhibition df Paintings on China, 
Plates and Plaques, of original designs, by Artists 
and Amateurs,” has been got up at Messrs. 
Howell and James’s Art-Pottery Galleries, 5 


Regent Street. Prizes and medals were offered, | 





to be adjudged by the painters Messrs. Cooke and 
Poynter; several hundred works came in in com- 
petition, and a selection of them is now on private 
view. This arrangement will last till July 16, 
after which admission will for a short while be 
allowed upon presentation of address-card. It is 
suggested by Messrs. Howell and James, and very 
truly suggested, that painting of this kind would 
be a means “ of employing profitably the artistic 
faculties of ladies and gentlewomen.” The re- 
cipients of prizes are (among professional can- 
didates) Miss Linnie Watt (chief prize of 15/. 15s.), 
Mrs. Sparkes, Misses E. Turck, Titian, C. H. 
Spiers, Edith Cowper, and Butler, and Messrs. 
Ryland, Slater, Holiday, Gravier, Ellis, and Day ; 
and (among amateurs) Mrs. George Stapleton 
(chief prize of 10/. 10s.), Lady Rawlinson, Mes- 
dames Wilbraham, A. H. Lee, and Lawley, 
Misses M. E. Crawhall, Cosserat, Vivian, and F. 
E. Jameson, Messrs. Rogers and Crawhall, 
Jun., and Sir Richard Brooke. Thus, it will be 
observed, both of the chief prizes have 
gone to ladies. In the case of the amateur, Mrs, 
George Stapleton (yellow azaleas on brown 
ground), we should be little disposed to dissent 
from the award. We may not, however, say as 
much for the professional lady, Miss Linnie Watt: 
for, without disparaging the very considerable 
skill of her prize-work (a landscape with figures), 
we cannot hesitate to say that neither in style of 
design nor in executive appropriateness does it 
match some other less favoured specimens—in 
especial, The Arts, Poetry, Painting, Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Music, by Mr. Holiday. But 
doctors will always differ; and a sheep's-eye 
turned towards a lady's contribution is a venial 
obliquity of vision. We observe agreeable, and 
sometimes excellent, specimens from Misses J. 
Merry and C. A. Lee, the Hon. Mary Henniker, 
and Messrs. Shepherd and Charranton: many 
others might be named with hardly less claims, 
Lambeth Faience, of which numerous examples 
(not forming part of the present exhibition) 
are to be seen at Messrs. Howell and James's, 
shows forth to great advantage, and reflects real 
credit on the country as a producer of art- 
manufaciure. 


Art South Kensington, amid the costly and 
dazzling splendours of the Prince of Wales's col- 
lection, may bo observed some of the water-colour 
sketches taken during H.R.H’s tour by Mr. 
Sydney P. Hall. Figure-subjects are numerous 
among these sketches, and they are not seldom 
agreeable in colour and generally spirited. 


Mr. Matrnew Nostx, one of the few English 
sculptors who have gained a high position in art, 
died on the 23rd inst., at his house in Bruton 
Street. He was born in 1820, and at an early age 
acquired a certain distinction in his profession. 
One of his first commissions was for the Man- 
chester “ Wellington Monument,” inaugurated in 
1856, for which his design of a colossal statue of 
the Duke standing on a granite pedestal, around 
which were grouped four figures personifying 
Wisdom, Valour, Victory, and Peace, gained the 
award over many competitors. Other of his early 
works were: a@ monument in Ashley Church, 
Staflordshire, typifying Life, Death, and Resur- 
rection; a fine statue of Dr. Isaac Barrow, in the 
chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge; and a 
statue of Lord Canning, executed in 1864 for the 
City of London. Among his more recent works 
may be mentioned the statue to Sir John Franklin 
in Waterloo Place, the statue of the Queen 
executed for St. Thomas's Hospital, and the 
statue of the late Lord Derby recently set up in 
Parliament Square. Mr. Noble was a constant 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy, although he 
never gained any of its honours. He has two 
portrait busts in the present exhibition. 


AccorDIne to the latest official report of the 
German excavations at Olympia, it appears that a 
| series of forty photographs, including «ll the most 


important pieces. of sculpture -and architecture, 
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alonz with views of the ruins, will ba in the hands 
of the booixsellers for gengral sale in a week or two. 
Moulds have been made from all the chief pieces 
of sculpture, and are no doubt by this time in 
Berlin, where we are assured that no time will be 
lost in prepiring cists from them for sale to 
museums, or other institutions where they may be 
desired. It is hard that the want of space at the 
British Musewm renders impossible the exhibition 
of such casts there in the one place of all others 
where they could best be judged by comparison 
with other Greek sculptures. Up to now these 
excavations have yielded fesults which cannot 
but be regarded as a splendid justification of the 
enterprise, and while the public interest in them 
continues it should not be forgotten that Germany 
has done all this from the simple and pure love of 
Greek art, with no wish to carry off whatever was 
found, and no desire but to find, and so to extend 
our knowledge. 

Tae Royal Austrian Museum for Art and In- 
dustry has just published a photulithographic 
facsimile edition of Wilhelm Hotfmann’s Pattern- 
Book of Lace (Spitzen-Musterbuch), taken from a 
copy of the original work in the possession of the 
museum. ‘The plates contain a series of designs 
for lace-work, extending from simple running 
patterns to the most elaborate decoration with 
flowers, birds, and fantastic animal forms. The 
writer of the preface to the present edition points 
out several patterns that have an Italian and 
especially a Venetian character, but these are 
exceptions. The general style of the designs is 
thoroughly German, and many of them are ap- 
plicable not only to lace-work but to embroidery 
of all kinds, and even, as the author points out in 
his title-page, to “ wood-carving, stone-carying, and 
other. artistic work.” Hoffmann’s original book, 
published in 1607, is now extremely rare. Mrs. 
Bury Palliser does not even mention it in her 
History of Lace. Its republication will, therefore, 
be very welcome to students of the subject, as 
well as useful for the practical instruction of 
those who are engaged or interested in this branch 
of art-industry. It is published in quarto form, 
for the small sum of one florin eighty kreutzer, by 
the Austrian Museum at Vienna. 


Ten large cases, filled with a magnificent col- 
lection of Peruvian antiquities, have, according to 
the Chronique, just arrived at the Louvre. They 
are sent by M. Charles Wiener, an Austrian ex- 

lorer, and are addressed to the Minister of Public 

nstruction. Among the principal objects are 
large vases ornamented with symbolic figures, 
tablets covered with inscriptions, monstrous idols, 
and other similar antiquities. 


THE number of entries by payment at the Salon 
this year is stated to be 55,000 more than last 
year. 


M. Ciément DE Ris, a well-known art-critic, 
has been appointed Conservator of the Museum of 
Versailles, in place of the late M. Eudore Soulié. 


M. Cuoaries Branc, the eminent art-critic and 
historian, has lately been elected a member of the 
French Academy. M. Charles Blanc is well known 
to English as well as to French students of art by 
his eloquent teaching of the philosophy of art and 
his clear enunciation of its principles. His defini- 
tion of art as “the interpretation of Nature” is 
about the most concise, and at the same time the 
most profound, exposition of the nature of its 
office that any teacher has set forth. M. Charles 
Blanc, who has been from the first one of the most 
constant contributors to the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts, is at present continuing in that journal his 
Grammaire des Arts du Dessin, published in 1867, 
by a series of chapters on “ La Grammaire des 
Arts Décoratit’s.” In the last two numbers he has 
treated of the decoration of vases with his usual 
clearness of view. His election to the Academy 
completes the number of its members, 














THE STAGE. 


Mr. Bucuanan's Corinne — brought out at the 
Lyceum on Monday—is not a satisfactory play, 
for it promises in the first act more than it per- 
forms in the last. Among the ills of the pre- 
Revolution period in France Mr. Buchanan con- 
siders as worthy of iliustration the denial to an 
actress of the right of decent sepulture and of the 
right of marriage. Corinne, the actress, who fails 
to be married in the second act, is introduced to 
us, in the first, mourning over a professional 
sister who has failed to be piously buried. These 
are the especial wrongs for which our attention is 
besought. But there are really very considerable 
grounds, not only for sympathising with Corinne, 
but for liking her. She is an honest artist, and 
she dislikes receiving gifts from wealthy and 
priestly strangers almost as much as Mr. 
Buchanan, it would appear, dislikes receiving 
criticisms from the newspapers. He has gone, it 
may be, rather out of his way to make Corinne, 
in the eighteenth century, express her slight esti- 
mation of dramatic criticism; but, if the fitness 
of the episode in which she expresses this 
opinion may be questioned, her refusal of gifts 
that carry an ignoble meaning is of assistance to 
the interest of the drama. It leads to her mak- 
ing an enemy of her vicious would-be lover, the 
Abbé de Larose; and the enmity of the Abbé 
leads to the denial of the right to be married. 
Thus Corinne and her once honest lover, Victor 
de Beauvoir, come to be divided. He is eventually 
false to her. The Revolution comes, and he—an 
aristocrat—is to be swept away. Only by a 
clever ruse of Corinne’s can he be saved. She 
saves him, but dies of disappointed hopes and 
violent emotion. Among the other characters 
are, on the one part, the relatives of Victor, who 
express a horror at the thought of his union with 
an actress, and, on the other, Raoul, the brother 
of Corinne, who expresses a horror at the thought 
of her union with an aristocrat. The character of 
Marat, too, is introduced, and he is sketched not 
without vigour and precision. But otherwise 
the characters, save Corinne and the calm ruffian 
of the piece—the Abbé—are but little indi- 
vidualised, and they gain little help—it may be, 
even little justice—from the actors who interpret 
them. Raoul, the revolutionary brother, of 
Corinne, is at best an embittered and disagreeable 
personage, but Mr. Forrester, with the deep bass 
voice that the gallery recognises as inevitably 
belonging to such a character, does not assist 
us to find in him many natural qualities. Alto- 
gether, after the first two acts, the play 
drags, except, indeed, towards the very end, when 
the clever contrivance of Corinne in apparently 
denouncing to the infuriated mob the lover whose 
life she is plotting to save has a genuine if brief 
interest. Moreover, another moment in the last 
act is made noteworthy by the acting of Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, who illustrates the demeanour of the 
Abbé de Larose before the tribunal in the prison 
of the Abbaye. But generally the more dramatic 
or romantic situations of the play—the last two 
acts in the main—sutier much from the performers, 
and Corinne herself will perhaps have to be imper- 
sonated by an actress capable of giving individual 
expression to scenes of high emotion before it 
can be definitely said that Mr. Buchanan’s play 
falls off as much as it appears todo. Mrs. Fairfax, 
who plays Corinne, makes a most favourable im- 
pression in the earlier acts with a pleasant face, 
a sympathetic voice, and a very graceful bearing. 
The quietude and self-control of her refusal of the 
Abbé and his indignities is wholly praiseworthy ; 
but for the passion of the later acts this lady is, as 
yet, quite unprepared. The other ladies appear as 
representatives of the French aristocracy, with no 
distinction of manner whatever. Victor's is not a 
part that suits Mr. Charles Warner, who should 
return to the domestic comedy, in which his 
qualities are of service. 





Mpae. Tuo has been playing this week at the 
Opéra Comique in Madame L’Archiduc. She has 
not much voice, nor much power of characterisa- 
tion in acting ; but as her own personality pleases 
her admirers so much, she might doubtless ask 
why she should be expected to pass outside of it, 
Mdme. Théo is a lively and pretty person, who 
fills the stalls of a theatre when a long dinner is 
well over. She has wit of a kind for the boule. 
vardiers who can understand it, and for’ the 
fashionable public she has that which does as 
well as wit—the reputation for it. 


At the Royalty Theatre, this week, Gavaut, 
Minard, et Compagnie has been played, but as we 
write the theatre is announced to be closing. 


Mr. Irvine's benefit on Friday in last week 
was, of course, fully attended, but the one night's 
performance of King René's Daughter does not 
call for detailed criticism. On Saturday Mr, 
Irving appeared as Hamlet, and said a few words 
to the audience at the end of the play. He went 
much into statistics, but the most gratifying av- 
nouncement he made was to the effect that after 
December next, when he and Miss Bateman will 
reappear at the Lyceum, he will undertake the 
impersonation of Louis the Eleventh in Mr. 
Boucicault’s revised version of the great play by 
Casimir De la Vigne. He will also play Richard 
the Third. 








MUSIC. 
VERDI's “ AIDA.” 


By the production of Wagner's Tannhduser last 
month at the Royal Italian Opera, Mr. Gye redeemed 


‘one of the chief promises of his prospectus. He has 


now fulfilled a second—one which for average opera- 
goers (whatever may be the case with musicians) 
would probably be even more attractive and in- 
teresting—by bringing forward on Thursday week, 
the 22nd ult., Verdi's latest opera Aida. 

It would be difficult to imagine two styles of 
composition more widely differing from one another 
than those of the great German and Italian masters, 
who may unquestionably be termed the two most 
distinguished living writers for the theatre. Let 
any one compare Lohengrin with the Trovatore, 
and he will see at once that the two works have 
scarcely a point of affinity. Each is in its own 
way a masterpiece ; but they are constructed upon 
such different systems as to belong to entirely 
separate departments of art. In Aida, however, 
the influence of Wagner's music upon Verdi is to 
some slight extent perceptible, though I cannot 
help thinking that this Sodlesiaae has been consider- 
ably over-estimated by some writers. It is confined 
chiefly to the occasional employment of the system 
of “ Leit-motive” which plays so conspicuous @ 
part in Wagner's recent works. Verdi does not 
use them to the same extent; but in the course 
of the opera there are to be found scme examples 
of their introduction with an evident dramatic 
intention, reminding us of Lohengrin. On the 
other hand, though the movements are frequently 
continuous, instead of being divided by pauses, 
the conventional operatic forms are neither given 
up nor essentially modified. We meet with the 
customary airs, duets, finales, &c., and also (though 
to a less extent than in some other operas) with 
frequent repetitions of the text. 

Aida was written for the Viceroy of Egypt, 
and was first preduced at the opera in Cairo, on 

December 24, 1871. It was given at Milan early 
in the following year, and has since made its way 
to all the principal theatres of the Continent. 
Among other places at which it has been heard 
may be named Vienna, Berlin, Hamburg, St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Paris, its first perform- 
ance in the last-named city having preceded that 
at Covent Garden by exactly two months. 
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There can be no doubt that the composer, in 
the choice of his subject, has been influenced by 
the circumstances under which the opera was 
written. The libretto was at first in French, and 
the work of M. Du Locle; but the Italian version 
in which it has been performed is from the pen 
of M. Ghislanzoni. Before proceeding to speak of 
the music, it will be desirable to give an outline 
of the plot. 

The action of the opera takes place in Egypt, 
and at its commencement we tind that Aida, the 
daughter of Amonasro, King of Ethiopia, has 
been captured by the Egyptians and is a slave in 
attendance upon Amneris, the daughter of the 
King of Egypt. She is beloved by Radames, the 
captain of the King’s guards, and returns his 

ion. Matters are complicated by the fact that 
Amneris herself is secretly in love with Radames; 
and the rivalry of the two women is the main- 
spring of the action. News arrives of the inva- 
sion of Egypt by the Ethiopians under Amonasro, 
and Radames is appointed commander of the 
Egyptian forces. Amneris, who suspects that in her 
slave she has a rival, determines to discover whether 
her suspicions are well grounded, aud therefore 
falsely informs Aida that Radames has fallen in 
battle. The young girl's anguish, and her subse- 
quent joy when the Princess tells her that she was 
merely testing her, reveal her secret; and from 
this moment Amneris resolves to crush her rival. 
Meanwhile Radames returns victorious, bringing 
with him Ethiopian prisoners, among whom Aida 
recognises her father, disguised as an ollicer. It 
should be said that the Egyptians are not aware 
that their captive is the daughter of the Ethiopian 
king. At the request of Radames, the prisoners 
are set at liberty, but Aida and her father are 
retained as hostages. The King, moreover, gives 
the hand of Amneris to Radames, whom he 
designates as his successor on the throne. The 
young general, though unwilling to accept, dares 
not openly refuse the proffered favour. 

At the beginning of the third act, which takes 
place by moonlight on the banks of the Nile, Amne- 
ris, attended by Ramphis, the chief priest, comes to 
the temple of Isis to pass the night preceding her 
wedding in prayer. As soon as she has entered 
the temple Aida comes stealthily forward: she 
has an assignation with Radames at the same 

lace. While she is waiting for him she employs 

r time, according to the manner of prime donne 
in general, in singing about the “ cieli azzurri,” 
“verdi colli,” &v., of her native land. To her 
enters, not the lover whom she awaits, but her 
father, who has discovered her secret, and endea- 
vours to persuade her to use her influence over 
Radames to induce him to divulge his military 
plans, Aida recoils from the suggestion, but 
ultimately, when threatened with her father’s 
curse, consents. Radames is now seen approach- 
ing, and Amonasro conceals himself. The young 
general pag Aida to fly with him, and, quite 
waWare of any treachery, reveals the road to be 
taken by the army, in saying that they can escape 
that way, as it will be deserted till the morrow. 
Amonasro comes forward and declares himself. 
and almost at the same moment Amneris comes 
out of the temple, and on seeing Radames accuses 
him of having betrayed his country. The priests 
tush forward to seize all three. Radames surren- 
ders at once, but in the confusion Amonasro and 
Aida escape. 

In the last act, Radames is in prison awaiting 
his trial. Amneris, torn by conflicting emo- 
tions, is willing, if possible, to save him, and inan 
interview with him offers to do so if he will pro- 
mise to renounce Aida. The young’ general 
firmly refuses, and is led off to trial. When 
asked by the chief priest to defend himself, he 
Preserves an obstinate silence, and is consequently 
condemned to be buried alive beneath the altar of 
the offended deity. The final scene shows the 
stage divided into two parts; above we see the 
temple of Vulcan, resplendent with gold and 
light; we hear the hymns of the priests and 





priestesses, while Amneris is kneeling in despair 
against the stone which closes the entrance to the 
subterranean dungeon. The lower part of the 
stage shows the dungeon itself. Radames is there 
awaiting death, and Aida, who has secretly made 
her way there also, has come to join him. Their 
farewell songs blend with the hymns resounding 
above, while Amneris breathes a prayer for the 
dying warrior. 

It will be seen from this outline of the libretto, 
that, while not equal to those of Wagner, or to 
the best of Scribe or Jules Barbier, the poem of 
Aida is by no means deficient in good situations. 
The charge has indeed been brought against it, 
and not without justice, that the passion is con- 
tinually at too high a tension. Aida herself is in 
trouble throughout the whole work, and Amneris 
is constantly raging under the pangs of jealousy 
and unrequited love, to which in the last act are 
added the tortures of remorse. This is no doubt 
true; but from a musical point of view we ought 
scarcely to complain, because it is in depicting the 
more violent passions that Verdi excels, and some 
of the most striking movements of the present 
opera are those in which the mental emotions are 
most strongly portrayed. Such are the great 
duet between Aida and her father in the 
third act, in which Amonasro urges his daughter 
to discover from Radames the plans of the 
Egyptian troops, and the scene in the last 
act in which Amneris implores the priests for 
mercy on Radames, whom they have condemned, 
and when they turn a deaf ear to her entreaties, 
invokes the vengeance of heaven upon them. In 
other parts of the work the composer appears 
more conventional. Radames’ romance in the first 
act, “‘ Celeste Aida,” while full of genuine Italian 
melody, and written most gratefully for the singer, 
has a strong family likeness to many other operatic 
tenor songs; and the martial chorus, ‘‘ Su del Nilo 
al sacro lido,” though possessing the quality of 
tunefulness in an eminently “ ear-catching” degree, 
is also somewhat commonplace. Our space will not 
allow a detailed notice of each number of the work ; 
among the best pieces, in addition tu those already 
specified, may be named the duet in the first act 
between Amneris and Radames, with the suc- 
ceeding trio in which Aida also takes part, the 
passionate duet between Aida and Amneris in the 
second act, in which the princess discovers that 
her slave is her rival, and the entire third act, 
which must, as a whole, be pronounced the finest 
of the four. The finale of the second act—the 
most elaborate piece of concerted music in the 
opera—should also be mentioned, though more 
for the skill of the workmanship than for the 
intrinsic value of the musical ideas. This part of 
the work is somewhat suggestive of the style of 
Meyerbeer. 

One feature of the music remains to be noted. 
With a view, doubtless, of giving “ local colour ” 
to the opera, Verdi has employed in the hymns 
of the priests, and also in the ballet-airs intro- 
duced in the first and second acts of the work, 
some peculiar and unusual forms of the scale. 
In these movements we find the second degree 
of the scale flattened, and sometimes also the sixth 
and seventh degrées. Whether or not this is a 
genuine peculiarity of Egyptian music, I have not 
been able to ascertain. The effect is curious, even 

izarre, especially in the invocation of the god 
Phtha. 

The cast of the work, as presented at Covent 
Garden, could hardly have been improved. Mdme. 
Patti, as Aida, added another to the long list of 
triumphs with which her name is associated, and 
both in singing and acting showed herself fully 
equal to all the demands made upon her. As 
Amneris, Mdlle. Gindele, from Vienna, appeared 
for the first time in London, This lady has a 
fine mezzo-soprano voice, and an excellent style, 
and is moreover an admirable actress. Signor 
Nicolini, one of the best tenors of the Covent 
Garden company, was highly efficient as Radames, 
and the parts of Amonasro, the King, and Ram- 








phie, the chief priest, were excellently sustain ed 
y Signor Graziani, M. Feitlinger, and Signor 
Capponi. The mise-en-scéne was one of the most 
brilliant that has been seen even under Mr. Gye’s 
management, the scenery, by Messrs. Dayes and 
Caney, being particularly beautiful. 

Of the final position which Aida is likely to 
take among its composer's works it would be 
premature to hazard an opinion. While from a 
purely musical -¥ of view it can hardly be 
considered equal to some of its predecessors, it 
surpasses many, if not most of them, in dramatic 
appropriateness, and is in this respect so far in 
unison with the tendencies of the present day that 
it is quite possible that for this reason it may 
hereafter be ranked as one of its author's master- 
pieces. EBENEZER PRovt. 





Tue ninth of the present series of Philharmonic 
Concerts, which was given last Monday evening, 
was of fair average interest, though containing no 
absolute novelty. The chief feature of the evening 
was the reappearance, after an interval of five 
years, of Me me. Bodda-Pyne—formerly Misa 
Louisa Pyne, and well known as one of our best 
vocalists, both in the concert-room and on the 
stage. Her voice appears to have deepened, for, 
instead of a soprano, she now comes before us as 
an alto singer. She selected on Monday night 
Handel’s “ Lascia ch’io pianga” and “ Ah quel 
giorno” from Semiramide, and was received with 
a warmth which showed that our English public 
had not forgotten an old favourite. The other 
singer on Monday was Mr. Edward Lloyd, who 
did well to bring forward the lovely song ‘‘ Golden 
days, again O win me,” from Brahms’s 2inalda, 
which, it is needless to add, he sang charmingly. 
Herr Leopold Auer, a distinguished Hungarian 
violinist who has several times previously per- 
formed in London, was the instrumental soloist of 
the concert. He selected Max Bruch’s violin 
concerto, last played here two years since by Herr 
Straus. Herr Auer gave an excellent reading of 
the work, which, however, is probably more in- 
teresting to play than to listen to. It is showy for 
the solo instrument, but as a whole decidedly dry. 
The orchestral works produced on this occa- 
sion were Beethoven’s symphony in © minor, 
Mendelssohn’s Meeresstille overture, and Wag- 
ner’s prelude to Die Meistersinger von Niirn- 
berg, which last work needs for an adequate per- 
formance more rehearsal than it seems possible to 
obtain for a Philharmonic Concert. The last con- 
cert of the season is announced for Monday week, 
when Mdme. Essipoff is to play Chopin’s concerto 
in E minor, a work in the rendering of which she 
has few equals. 


Mome. Esstporr's only recital during the pre- 
sent season was given at St. James’s Hall on 
Thursday week last, before a very appreciative, 
but not a very large, audience. Indeed, Rubin- 
stein’s visit to London seems to have acted most 
prejudicially on the success of all other pianists 
for the present, and his extraordinary playing has 
thrown that of all other artists into the shade. On 
no other hypcthesis can the comparative thinness 
of the attendance be accounted for, as Mdme. 
Essipoff is an established favourite here. We 
have so often enlarged in these columns upon her 
remarkable talent that it is needless to dwell 
upon the subject now. It will be sufficient to 
say that her playing was as fine as on previous. 
occasions, and that her programme included pieces. 
by Beethoven (Sonata, Op. 53), Schumann, Rubin- 
stein, Bach, Hiissler, Rameau, Schubert, Mozart, 
Chopin, and Liszt. 


Mr. Jonn Tuomas, one of our best harpists, gave 
a concert at St. James’s Hall on Thursday week 
last, as briefly mentioned in our last issue, when, 
in addition to his own cantata Lilewellin and 
a miscellaneous selection, he brought forward an 
interesting novelty. This was an unpublished 
concerto by Mozart for the unusual combination 
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of flute and harp, with orchestra. We learn from 
Jahn that the work was composed at Paris in 
1778 for an amateur, the Duc de Guines, and his 
daughter, the former of whom Mozart described 
as an incomparable flute-player, and the latter as 
a magnificent harpist. The Duke commissioned 
the composer to write for the two instruments 
which, curiously enough, were Mozart's special 
abhorrence. The work, which is accompanied by 
small orchestra of strings, oboes, and horns, is 
written in a light and graceful style, well adapted 
to show off the solo performers, and accompanied 
with Mozart’s invariable tact ; it cannot, however, 
be called one of his best compositions. The ha 
part was admirably played by Mr. Thomas, an 
the flute could not have been in better hands than 
those of Mr. O. Svendsen. 


Tne Senate of the University of London has 
decided to adopt the report of the Committee of 
Convocation recommending the prayer of the 
memorial of Trinity College, London, in favour of 
the conferring of musical degrees by the Uni- 
versity, on the basis of the ordinary matriculation 
examination, A committee will shortly be ap- 

ointed to prepare the scheme of the examinations 
for the respective degrees of bachelor and doctor 
in music. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. J. W. 
Thirlwall, for many years a well-known and 
highly esteemed member of our principal London 
orchestras, at the age of sixty-seven. 


A sum of 10,000 francs has been voted by the 
municipal council of Paris on the motion of M. F. 
Hérold, for the encouragement of symphonic and 
choral composition. A special committee is at 
present engaged in arranging the programme of 
the competition for the prize. 


Mopar. Nirsson and her countryman, Herr 
Conrad Behrens, will make in the autumn a tour 
with an operatic company in the principal towns of 
Sweden and Norway. Madame Nilsson has never 
‘been heard in her native land since she left it to 
pursue her musical studies in Paris. 


Tue current number of the Neue Zeitschrift fir 
Musik gives some interesting particulars as to 
some of the internal arrangements of the Bayreuth 
theatre. It was at first contemplated to have 
special gas-works erected for the theatre, but as 

e Bayreuth gas company has promised during 
the performances to supply gas of extra illumi- 
nating power, the original idea has been uban- 
doned. Full details of the lighting arrange- 
ments are given in the paper, and it is stated that 
the stage alone will require 3,246 jets! In addi- 
tion to this, Wagner's work demands extraordinary 
scenic effects, such as rising mists, gathering 
clouds, &c. For these, two large steam-engines 
are placed at a short distance from the theatre, 
the steam from which is carried by pipes to a re- 
servoir placed under the stage, trom which it can 
be distributed by a network of tubes over the 
whole stage. By means of a special apparatus 
this vapour will be rendered as dry as possible. 
Every possible precaution has been taken against 
fire. Th the corner towers of the theatre are two 
enormous cisterns, each holding about 1,200 gal- 
lons, from which water can be obtained at a very 
high pressure in case of need. A detachment of 
the Hayreuth fire-brigade will be constantly on 
duty during rehearsals and performances. The 
whole of the gas and water works of the theatre 
have cost the not inconsiderable sum of 120,000 
marks (6,000/.). 
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